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CuHaPTER VI. 
SO LIKE A MAN! 


TORM and calm, rain and sunshine, bitter and sweet, action and 

reaction, are not these the conditions of life? If the wind is 

fair to-day, look for it in your teeth to-morrow; what is earned by 

the right hand, you are bound to spend with the left; and never 
expect to be four-by-honours in two deals running ! 

Who so happy as an accepted lover? He treads on air, he 
mounts to the skies, and he soars on the wings of a dove, believing 
‘firmly that he has abjured the wisdom of the serpent for evermore. 
Yet, after the first access of transport, every succeeding moment 
brings him down nearer and nearer the ground, till at last he walks 
about again on two legs, like a husband, or a goose, or any other 
biped, having neither energy nor inclination to fly. 

I need not say that John Roy bade adieu to Beachmouth, betook 
himself to Charing Cross Station, and proceeded thence to the 
Corner Hotel, Corner Street, Strand, without loss of time. The 
distance was short. He could almost have wished it longer, that he 
might gain more time to realise the step he had taken. 

Like most English gentlemen, he was a bold fellow enough on a 
horse, in a row, under any circumstances of risk to life or limb, but he 
was also sensitive and shy, particularly with inferiors, shrinking from 
their approaches, as a timid woman shrinks from observation and 
personal address. 

It was not reassuring to find the hotel door blocked up by an 
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arrival, or to be told without hesitation by a supercilious waiter in 
yesterday’s white neckcloth that they were full to the garrets, and 
hadn’t a bed unoccupied, while he volunteered with something of 
reproof the further information that this was a private hotel, and if the 
gentleman expected to find accommodation he should have written 
to Mrs. Phipps at least a week ago. ‘ 

“ But I don’t want a room,” said John Roy, out of patience; “I 
came here to call on Miss—I mean, is Mrs. Phipps at home ?” 

“Mrs. Phipps is engaged.” 

“Go and tell her that a gentleman wishes to see her particularly, 
and will not detain her five minutes.” 

John Roy was peremptory, not to say stern ; but the waiter stood 
to his guns. 

“ Any name, sir?” as if a man without a portmanteau must also 
be without a name. 

The visitor wished he had brought a card-case. 

“ Mr. Roy,” said he ; “ and be so good as to go at once. I don’t 
choose to be kept waiting half-an-hour on the door-step.” 

But Nelly, who was already in the passage, flew to the threshold, 
and welcomed him with such warmth and cordiality as completely 
reassured the waiter. 

“1 knew you would come!” she whispered. “I have been expect- 
ing you all the morning. This way. Mind the step. Don’t run 
against the coal-box. We're so full, we have been driven down-stairs. 
We generally live in the front dining-room. Now, I'll bring you in, 
and show you to Auntie.” 

The charm was working again, and at high pressure. So lovely, so 
loving, so bright, so beautiful ; above all, so glad to see him. Who 
would not have followed such a guide down the darkest passages, the 
most inconvenient stairs that ever smelt of mould, soap, sawdust, 
stale coffee, and early dinner ? 

Mrs. Phipps was an excellent woman, no doubt—clear-headed, 
bustling, full of energy, a capital accountant, sincere, sensible, with a 
heart of gold—but she was wof exactly the sort of person John Roy 
would have selected for his wife’s aunt. 

He had a keen sense of the ludicrous, and as she came forward, 
rubbing one hand over the other, to stop in front of him, with a pro- 
found curtsey, he took in her exterior at a glance. ‘The dark dress, 
looking dingier in the obscurity of a room on the basement, lighted 
from a grating in the pavement outside; the portliness of figure, 
increasing as it travelled upward to the chin ; the large brooch, the 
bright gold chain, the jet ornaments twinkling in a solemn head-gear, 
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black, pompous, and funereal as the artificial tresses it surmounted, 
and the plain oblong face, with just so much resemblance to Nelly as 
might create a vague and morbid fear lest her bright young beauty 
should ever turn to this ! 

He made the best of it, and put out both hands. “ You are to 
be my aunt too,” said he. “ Miss Burton has told you everything, of 
course. I am always going to call her Nelly for the future, and you 
must learn to look upon me as a relation of your own.” 

He was not prepared for the result. Mrs. Phipps burst out crying, 
and put her arms round his neck. 

After this little ebullition she became practical enough. “I’m 
sure it’s a great honour,” said she, “and a great happiness to us all. 
It’s what I never expected, and yet Nelly do deserve the best that 
ever wore shoe-leather, and I always said so. She was a good 
daughter, Mr. Roy, was Nelly, and a good niece. I’m sure I’ve 
reason to know it ; and she'll make a good wife to the man who will 
be kind to her. I can see in your face as you're one of that sort. 
I’m a plain-spoken woman, Mr. Roy; I never had the manners of 
my niece, there, nor yet the education. I’ve my bread to get, as I 
may say, by hard and honest work ; but you won’t think the worse of 
us, I hope ; and you won’t take it as a liberty if I say, God bless you 
both ! and I should like to shake you by the hand, Mr. Roy, once more.” 

So this ceremony was repeated, and Roy acknowledged to him- 
self that the good old woman who had educated his betrothed wife 
was a thorough lady at heart, although she spoke second-class English 
and kept an hotel. 

“You'll take a glass of wine, Mr. Roy,” continued his hostess, 
relapsing into her common-place mood. “I wish I could ask you to 
stop dinner, but Nelly and nve has had our dinner, and you couldn’t 
hardly see to eat it neither in so dark a place as this. I wish I 
wasn’t so put about for room. But whatamItodo? You can’t 
turn people away from the doors, if you keep an hotel.” 

“Mr. Roy never takes wine in the daytime, Auntie,” said Nelly, 
assuming entire charge of his habits, as became a woman engaged for 
more than twenty-four hours. “We can give him a cup of tea in 
five minutes, and I’ll make it myself; I know what he likes better 
than you do.” 

But Mr. Roy preferred a walk with Nelly to refreshment of any 
kind, and the pair were soon strolling arm-in-arm along that romantic 
thoroughfare the Strand, discussing ¢rousseaux, wedding, honeymoon, 
their eventual future. What do I know? What do people talk 
about when they are going to be married and lead a new life? 
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So the weeks went on. John Roy found himself waking morning 
after morning with a strange, anxious feeling that he was yet a day 
nearer his fate, sometimes impatient to get it over, sometimes think- 
ing he could wait as long as he pleased, but never wavering in his 
loyalty to Nelly, nor allowing for one second that he regretted -his 
choice. 

It was the dead time of year. “ Not a soul in London,” said the 
souls who met the other souls in the street. Yet is the Great City 
seldom so empty, even of rich and idle, but that ten or twelve can be 
got together for a dinner-party at short notice. There are people 
who profess they like these little gatherings better than the crowd 
and hurry of the season, declaring that they never enjoy the society 
of their friends so thoroughly as when “there is nobody in town.” 

In St. James’s Street and Pall Mall might be found a few lingerers, 
dull and torpid as the winter flies on a window-pane ; but the Park 
seemed unusually deserted. Perhaps for that reason it was the 
chosen resort of Mr. Roy and Miss Burton, who would turn in at 
Albert Gate, having arrived there, as became a regularly engaged 
couple, in a hansom cab, to walk in the Ride, or sit down and make 
plans for the future, while she looked in his face with adoring eyes, 
and he—well—he smoked, and let her look. 

‘I (tke this,” whispered Nelly, pressing closer to his side as they 
returned one day from an hour or two of the above engrossing occu- 
pation. “ You and me have got it all to ourselves !” 

“Tt” meant that stretch of rugged bricks and rubbish, with a 
surface of mud just thick enough to splash, which the Government 
then in office had provided for its tax-payers on horseback, and 
seemed in so far a solitude when Nelly spoke that its only other occu- 
pants were a fat man on a cob, and a doubtful-looking lady riding a 
lame horse. 

“It's very nice,” answered John Roy, rather preoccupied, for 
just then a figure turned into the Ride on a hunting-looking chestnut, 
at a pace that promised soon to bring him alongside our pedestrians. 
The easy seat and general outline were not to be mistaken. Roy 
wished at the moment he had some other lady on his arm. 

The chestnut, though going fast, must have been well in hand, it 
was pulled up so quickly at the rails, while a familiar voice ex- 
claimed, “ Hulloh, Roy! In town at this time of year! Come and 
dine to-day. I’m off to-morrow morning for Newmarket.” Then, as 
if catching sight of Nelly for the first time, the speaker bowed to his 
stirrup-iron, and added, “I beg your pardon. I was so glad to see 
my friend !” 
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It stung Roy to feel that there should be an absolute necessity 
for introducing her on the spot as “‘ Miss Burton—a lady who is 
going to do me the honour of becoming my wife.” It stung him still 
more to notice an instantaneous change of manner, that only a sensi- 
tive nature would have detected, while, with a second bow, not quite 
so low, yet somehow more respectful, the other observed, “ Then it’s 
no use hoping for you at dinner. Allow me to congratulate you 
both!” and cantered off. 

“ What a pretty fellow!” said Nelly, in a tone of undisguised 
admiration. 

“Most women agree with you,” answered Roy, wondering he 
was not more nettled. ‘‘ They used to call him the lady-killer in his 
regiment.” 

Her grey eyes opened wide. 

“ Did he really killa lady? How horrible! He ought never to 
be saddled again !” 

John Roy laughed. ‘“ You mean the horse, dear,” said he. “I 
thought it was the man.” 

“Oh! I never looked at the gentleman,” answered Nelly. “ Who 
is he? What's his name?” 

“Lord Fitzowen—commonly called Fitz !” 

“ A lord, is he? Well, he don’t look half so like a lord as you ! 
What is he going to Newmarket for?” 

John Roy did not answer. He was thinking it would be rather 
up-hill work to teach his wife all the ins-and-outs, the little tech- 
nicalities, the very language of that artificial world into which he was 
bringing her. They would live in the country, he determined, and 
come but little to London for the present. A man might be very 
happy in the country with some hunting, shooting, farming, and such 
a beautiful creature to keep his house. One couldn’t have every- 
thing. It was a great piece of good fortune that he didn’t marry 
Lady Jane! 

And Nelly, clinging to his arm, wondered how she could ever have 
lived without him. His presence was paradise, his absence a blank. 
All places were alike if she only had Aém by her side. 

So they were married in due course of time—exactly one month 
from the day that he proposed to her on Beachmouth Pier. The 
wedding was quiet enough. No bishop, no bridesmaids, and a cake 
of small dimensions from the confectioner’s round the corner. The 
happy couple walked quietly out of the hotel to a neighbouring 
church. Nelly was given away by her nearest male relation, a retired 
drysalter residing at Clapham, who felt and looked in a false position 
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throughout. Mrs. Phipps wept plentifully in the rector’s pew (absent 
with his family in Switzerland), and the ceremony was performed by 
an ecclesiastic, somewhat irreverently mentioned as “aclergyman on 
a job.” One very old shoe was thrown by the upper housemaid 
when the happy couple left the hotel in a cab, and the waiter re- 
mained drunk all day. These were the only festivities. The servants 
agreed that, though Miss Burton had done well for herself, the bride- 
groom looked old enough to be her father, and the wedding was a 
tame affair ! 

Nevertheless, it was over, and they were matried as irrevocably 
and completely as if a primate had officiated, and the whole House 
of Lords had signed the register. 

Nelly was supremely happy; so, in a calmer degree, was her 
husband. Both had obtained that to which most people look for- 
ward as the crowning joy of life, yet it seemed like a dream to read 
in next day’s Zimes the simple and unpretending notice—“ Yesterday, 
at St. Withold’s, by the Rev. Joseph Makeshift—Joun Roy, Esq., of 
Royston Grange and 907 Piccadilly, to Exinor, sole surviving 
daughter of Jacob Burton, Esq., late of High Holborn, London.” 

“John Roy?” said one or two friends, gleaning the morning 
papers with cigars in their mouths—“I have often wondered what 
had become of him. Used to be rather a good fellow. Only sur- 
viving child, too; looks as if he had picked up an heiress. Great 
absurdity marrying after forty, and infernal mistake to get caught 
before !” 

But Nelly’s history only began in reality on the day when she 
felt she was the happiest woman in the world because she stood at 
the altar as Roy’s wife. 


CuHaprTerR VII. 
WARDEN TOWERS. 


** AND you know her, Lord Fitzowen ? What an odd person you 
are! I believe you know everybody in the world.” 

“T thought you said she was out of the world, Miss Bruce. 
Therefore you were surprised I should have made her acquaintance.” 

“ That’s not the question. Where can you have met her?” 

* Nothing more simple ; walking in the Park with her husband.” 

“ Before they were married ?” 

“Of course. People don’t walk together in the Park after they're 
married, unless they’ve had a row.” . 
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“ And he introduced you?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? Won't you introduce me to your husband, 
Miss Bruce, when the time comes—and the man ?” 

She smiled, rather wistfully. ‘Perhaps you know him already,” 
said she. “And if you don’t, 1 am not sure you are a desirable 
acquaintance. You might lead him into mischief.” 

“‘ Somebody has been maligning me, and to you of all people, in 
whose good opinion I want so much to stand high. An enemy has 
done this.” , 

“Not Mrs. Roy, at any rate. She couldn’t remember having 
seen you. I said you were here, and asked her. There, Lord Fitz ! 
There’s a come-down !” 

“Not a bit. Say a see-saw, if you please ; for it’s a go-up at the 
other end. If she had forgotten me, you hadn’t !” 

“ How can I forget you when you're staying in the house? Be- 
sides, don’t flatter yourself that I ever try !” 

“Then I'll wait for a more favourable opportunity, and we'll talk 
about something else. What did you think of your new neighbour? 

“ What did you?” 

“T thought her—charming !” 

“ How like aman! As if that conveyed anything! Now, I will 
do you justice, Lord Fitz. I believe you pretend to be stupider than 
you are, so I wonder you didn’t find out something.” 

“ What was there to find out? I could see with my own eyes 
she hadn’t a wooden leg.” 

“Indeed! Well, you'll say I am ill-natured, and that one woman 
always tries to disparage another ; did it not strike you she is hardly 
quite a lady? I don’t mean to say she drops her /’s, but something 
very like it. She has never lived amongst the people you and I are 
accustomed to meet, and I think Mr. Roy feels it. He looked very 
black at her more than once.” 

“What a shame! They haven’t been married six weeks. If I 
had a wife, now—never mind—I’m not going to commit myself, Miss 
Bruce. I might say too much.” 

“Tf you had a wife, of course you would be just as trying as 
other husbands, but that’s no business of mine. I was going to tell 
you—when we called, papa and I, as we were bound to do at once, 
being such near neighbours, we found them at home, and I know 
she was got-up to receive visitors. In fact, she told meso. She 
called it ‘seeing company.’ She was well dressed, I must say, not 
too much, and as handsome as a picture. You seldom see such eyes 
and hair. But for all that, there’s a something. I’m convinced she 
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is not what I call ¢horoughbred, and yet papa wouldn’t allow it. He 
was completely fascinated, and you know how particular he is.” 

“Naturally. If I were your papa, I should be very particular 
indeed.” 

“Nonsense! Don’tinterrupt. I watched Mr. Roy, and I’m sure 
he wasn’t at his ease. He looked in a fidget every time she opened 
her mouth. I was sorry for him, and we didn’t stay long, though she 
pressed me to fake luncheon, and to fake tea, and hoped I wouldn’t 
take cold in the open carriage, and all the rest of it, as kindly as 
possible.” 

“And have you taken cold—I beg your pardon—caught cold ? 
for if so, you had better not stand here any longer. I shouldn’t like 
your death to lie at my door.” 

“You haven’t got a door, only a latch-key. But for once you 
talk sense. So draw my skates a little tighter, and we'll practise the 
Dutchman’s Roll round the island and back again. Are you ready? 
Go !” 

During the performance of this exhibition, which is but a succes- 
sion of outside edges, neither very speedy nor very graceful, I may 
take the opportunity of explaining how these young people came to 
be disporting themselves on some five acres of ice, which milder 
weather would dissolve into a pretty little lake, forming a principal 
ornament in the grounds of Warden Towers. 

Sir Hector and Miss Bruce, a widower and an oniy daughter, 
had come to reside here, as their neighbours hoped, for a permanence, 
having taken a long lease of the place, which, notwithstanding its 
somewhat feudal name, had been hitherto the home of a retired 
tradesman, whose asthma compelled him to fight for breath in a 
warmer climate elsewhere. The house, though built with a turret at 
each end, was handsome and comfortable, the park roomy enough for 
a gallop, but not so extensive as to admit of feeding deer, and the 
gardens were exceedingly well laid out. As Sir Hector observed, 
“It was a nice gentlemanlike place in which to drivel away the rest 
of one’s life. If Hester liked it, he would never ask to sleep out of 
the chintz room in the east tower again.” 

Hester liked whatever suited papa—that is to say, she turned him 
round her white fingers as an only daughter does turn the father who 
has learned to believe her a prodigy of infancy, a paragon of girlhood, 
and in all respects a pearlamong womankind. Sir Hector, though his 
Christian and surnames sounded so warlike, was a mild old gentle- 
man of rather convivial habits and an easy temper, even when tortured 
by gout. He accepted its pains and penalties with a good humour 
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that roused the admiration of his friends ; and the moment he resumed 
the use of his hands, or could put his lame feet to the ground, returned 
to those indulgences that sustained and strengthened his enemy with 
a zest only sharper for remembrance of past discipline and prospect 
of future pain. 

To be sure, as he used to declare, “It was a pleasure to be ill 
when one could have Hester for a nurse ;” and it is but justice to say 
that no temptation could lure this young lady from her post if papa 
was either threatened or laid up. Many atime she stripped off riding- 
habit or bali-dress and sent the carriage back from the very door at 
the first of those symptoms that her experience told her were fore- 
runners of an attack. Many an hour did she pass in darkened rooms, 
measuring draughts, smoothing pillows, reading to him, talking to 
him, soothing the sufferer with her presence and the touch of her hand, 
when other girls were sunning themselves in the looks of their admirers 
at archery-meeting and picnic, or, more delightful still, enjoying a 
stirring gallop under soft November skies, over lush November pas- 
tures, after the hounds. 

For in such amusements and pastimes did Miss Bruce take more 
than a masculine delight. Lithe, straight, and agile, she was a pro- 
ficient in all those bodily exercises at which ladies are now able to 
compete on equal terms with the strongersex. A practised whip, she 
drove her ponies to an inch ; a capital horsewoman, she rode to hounds 
(with a good pilot) in the first flight. She danced like a fairy ; could 
run a quarter of a mile or walk half-a-dozen without the slightest 
inconvenience, and even professed, though of this she afforded no 
actual proof, that she was able to jump a gate or astile. At any rate, 
for all her softness of manner and grace of bearing, she seemed tough 
as whalebone, and nimble as a wild deer. 

In these days of high-pressure education, she could not but be full 
of accomplishments ; playing scientific music at sight, singing a second, 
speaking three or four languages idiomatically, ungrammatically, and 
with a fair accent. She knew how to work embroidery, knit shooting- 
hose, and send people into dinner according to their rank without 
fear of a mistake. On the other hand, she was but a moderate his- 
torian, sacred or profane, believed our version of the Bible to be a direct 
translation from the Hebrew, remembered the Wars of the Roses only 
because of their pretty name, and suffered hopeless confusion about 
the Ligue and the Fronde. She could not read Shakespeare, she 
honestly confessed, nor understand Tennyson, had tried to wade 
through “ Corinne” and found it stupid, believed she would have liked 
Sir Walter but for the Scotch dialect, and thought in her heart “ Vanity 
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Fair” and the “ Loves of the Angels” the two finest works in the 
language. Of household affairs she had some vague glimmerings, the 
result.of experience in ordering dinner, and even believed, because 
she never tried, that she could do her own marketing. Every Christ- 
mas she spent a cheque from papa in soup and blankets, which she 
gave away with a great deal of method and very little judgment. To 
sum up all, she was a staunch Protestant, a regular church-goer, and 
skated to admiration. 

Her cavalier, also, performed handsomely over ice or asphalte, on 
skates or rollers. Both were members of Prince’s Club; nor does it 
necessarily follow, as nameless slanderers would have us believe, that 
they were therefore utterly lost to all considerations of honourable 
feeling and even outward decency. It is difficult to understand why 
a pastime that brings young people together in a glare of light, under 
the eyes of countless spectators, should have been held up to obloquy 
as a recognised means of the vilest intrigue ; or why a healthy exer- 
cise, exacting close attention under considerable effort, should be 
supposed to cloak overtures and advances that might be made far 
less conspicuously in the crash of a concert or the confusion of a 
ball-room. 

It seems to me that the black sheep of both sexes must be at a 
disadvantage when the slightest inclination to either side from a just 
and equal balance cannot but result in physical downfall. The ad- 
mirer deposited on his seat rather than his knees may scarcely hope 
to excite sympathy in his idol, and the idol herself must be well 
aware that she can never mount her pedestal again if she comes 
down from it with a sprawl! That Miss Bruce was as wicked a 
young lady as she was a good skater, I emphatically deny. For her 
companion’s virtues I will not take upon me to answer with the same 
certainty. 

Lord Fitzowen, as Mr. Roy said, “ commonly called Fitz,” had 
been about the world for more years than people thought, or, indeed, 
than he wished them to think. 

He was one of those men, happily not very numerous in his order, 
who, after the first blush of youth, seem to have no object in the world 
but to amuse themselves. For this levity of disposition and indif- 
ference to the real purposes of life he was, perhaps, indebted to the 
joyous temperament that accompanies perfect bodily health. A 
famous writer of our own day has expressed the startling opinion 
that, if people never found their livers out of order, no great works 
would be accomplished. This is, perhaps, another way of saying that 
discontent is the origin of progress. 
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As Fitz, from the time he pounded strawberry messes at Eton till 
he mixed hussar-broth (a compound of which the sudstratum used to 
be red-herrings fried in gin) for his brother subalterns at Hounslow, 
never knew he Aad a liver, and hated, besides, every kind of mental 
exertion, we may presume that nature did not intend him for one of 
those “weary brothers” who either imprint or appreciate “ footprints 
on the sands of time.” What he did—rather what he did mot do, if 
we may be allowed such a contradiction in terms—seemed done re- 
markably well. He was the best idler in society, and this is saying a 
good deal in London life, where the art is cultivated with a diligence 
that cannot but insure success. 

Having a title, taough an Irish one, a sufficient income, an agree- 
able person, imperturbable good-humour and spirits, as he said to 
himself, “forty above proof,” it is no wonder that Lord Fitzowen was 
welcome everywhere, and an especial favourite amongst women. 

Nevertheless, with an intuitive perception of the fitness of things, 
denied to the duller sex, they never expected him to marry. “ He’s 
delightful, I know, dear,” Miss Bruce observed on one occasion in 
the confidence of five-o’clock tea, “but as for anything serious, I 
should as soon expect a proposal from the beadle at St. George’s. 
It’s entirely out of Fitz’s line!” So he made love to them all round 
without burning his fingers, and persuaded himself that, with many 
faults, he was yet a man of strong feelings and sincere affections. 

Somehow Fitz always seemed to belong to the prettiest woman 
present. Although there were other guests at Warden Towers, it was 
characteristic that he alone should be gazing at a winter sunset with 
his host’s handsome daughter, after completing the Dutchman’s Roll 
to the unbounded satisfaction of both. 

“It is time to go in,” said Hester, rosy and breathless, looking 
intently at the red streaks fading into a frosty film behind the island. 
“ How I love this cold, clear weather! I wish it would last all the 
year through.” 

“You ought to have been an Arctic explorer,” laughed Fitz. 

Miss Bruce made no answer, but her eye deepened and the smile 
faded from her face. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ROYSTON GRANGE. 


Tue cold, clear weather soon began to change. The sun went 
down red and frosty, but Fitz, looking out of his bed-room window at 
midnight, observed a halo round the moon, which he described as 
“ her wig,” and by breakfast-time a thaw was proclaimed. Spouts 
trickled, eaves dripped, birds chirped in the laurels, the distant downs 
melted into grey, and a soft wind blew gently through the fir planta- 
tions on the south of Warden Towers. 

In such a country house as that over which Miss Bruce presided, 
the change to “hunting weather ” was greeted with a hearty welcome, 
but at a few miles’ distance it produced no little anxiety and discom- 
fiture. The Roys were about to give a dinner-party, the first since 
they came to live at Royston Grange. They had consulted the al- 
manac, made, as Nelly said, a “ proper arrangement with the moon,” 
and now, if her light should be obscured by clouds, if the roads were 
axle-deep in soft white mud, if the floods were out, if the rain came 
down, if everything conspired to baffle their guests and spoil their 
party, husband and wife agreed that “it would be really too pro- 
voking.” 

They were together in the breakfast-room of Nelly’s new home. 
She locked the tea-caddy, and fitted its key on a steel ring, among 
many others, with a certain housewifely care that seemed her second 
nature ; he paced up and down between window and fireplace with 
an impatience that bordered on disgust. 

“Tf the frost had only lasted over this confounded dinner-party,” 
said he, “ it might have rained torrents to-morrow and welcome! I 
want to get some hunting next week. Now I wish we hadn’t asked 
the Grantons. She’s delicate—vzvery. They'll send an excuse and not 
come, or they’ll come and not go away. If she catches a bad cold, 
she'll very likely die in the house ! ” 

“Oh, Mr. Roy!” exclaimed Nelly (she could not yet bring herself 
to call her paragon by so simple a name as John). “She can have 
the pink room, poor dear! it is the warmest in the house. And I’m 
sure I’ll nurse her night and day.” 

“Nonsense, Nelly ! ” was the marital rejoinder. “I wish I could 
teach you not to take everything one says au pied de la lettre.” 

“‘ That’s French,” she answered good-humouredly, “but even in 
French it saves trouble to say what you mean.” 

“ What I mean is this: if the Grantons throw us over, you must 
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send all your people in differently. Are you quite sure you won’t 
make a mess of the whole thing ?” 

She pulled a list from her apron-pocket, written in her own clear, 
firm hand, and looked wistfully over its contents. 

“T dread that part most of all,” she whispered, with a loving look 
at him from her deep grey eyes. “ The dinner I can superintend well 
enough, and arranging the furniture, and lighting the company-rooms. 
It’s what I’m used to. But I am afraid of the county gentry ; and if 
once I begin wrong, and march them off out of their proper places, I 
know I shall get as red as a turkey-cock, and think everybody is 
looking at me. You see, I never had to do with great folks, dear, till 
I knew you.” 

He bit his lip. How could he be angry with this kind and hand- 
some woman who loved him so well? Yet it was provoking to be 
obliged to drill her for these little exigencies of every-day life, it was 
tiresome to be always in hot water lest she should say or do some- 
thing contrary to that unwritten code which it is so impossible to 
classify or define. Lady Jane would have given him no anxiety on 
this score. And yet he could not bring himself to wish he had married 
Lady Jane ! 

“ Remember, dear,” he continued kindly enough, “I take Miss 
Granton, because she is a viscount’s daughter, and Fitzowen takes you.” 

“‘ Not Sir Hector Bruce?” said Nelly. “He's a much olderman. I 
was always taught to reverence grey hairs. I wish you had more ofthem.” 

“ Certainly not,” he insisted. ‘Sir Hector is a baronet, and of 
early creation ; but Fitzowen is an Irish peer——” 

“What's an Irish peer?” asked Mrs. Roy. “I shall never take it 
all in. I thought one lord was as good as another lord, and I still 
think a baronet of sixty ought to be of more account than a young 
whipper-snapper not six-and-twenty. But you know best, of course.” 

“] suppose I do,” he answered drily, and deferred for the present 
his intention of piloting his wife through the intricacies of Debrett. 

But while he smoked a cigar in the stable and consulted with his 
groom on such inexhaustible topics as the grey’s fetlocks and the chest- 
nut’s cough, he felt that Nelly’s ignorance of conventionalities would 
be a continual source of irritation to his shy and sensitive nature ; that 
notwithstanding her beauty, her sweet temper, her entire devotion to 
himself, a woman might have suited him better who was more con- 
versant with his own artificial state of society, that he might even 
have been wiser not to have married at all. It is but justice to add 
that he had the grace to be ashamed of such reflections, and dismissed 
them with a jerk, just as he threw away the stump of his cigar. 
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Half-an-hour later, while bent on her household avocations, he 
saw her pause as she passed through the conservatory to tie up a 
pretty little nosegay prepared for his own button-hole when he should 
go out. Something of the old thrill he felt on the pier at Beachmouth 
stirred his heart once more. Her attitudes were so graceful, the 
curves of her figure so true to the line of beauty, her eyes so deep and 
soft, her features so exquisitely cut, her locks so dark and glossy,— 
he could not but admit that his wife, in appearance at least, was the 
most bewitching woman he had seen. 

“ As far as looks go,” thought John Roy, “she will hold her own 
with the best, and I can trust her to be nicely dressed. While 
dinner lasts, it will do well enough, but I know what women are. 
They'll find her out in the drawing-room, and they'll let her see they’ve 
found her out. Nelly will lose her head, and say or do something that 
will make me feel hot all over. I wish we hadn’t asked them! -I 
wish the cook would get drunk, or the kitchen-chimney catch fire, or 
something frightful would happen to get one out of the whole damned 
thing !” 

But the cook and the kitchen-chimney remained staunch to their 
respective duties. Delicate Mrs. Granton did not send an excuse ; 
on the contrary, she was one of the first arrivals, in a remarkably low 
dress. Sir Hector, Miss Bruce, and Lord Fitzowen, turned up in due 
course. By eight o’clock the whole party were assembled in the 
drawing-room. Nelly received them in turn, with exactly the right amount 
of cordiality, neither too cold nor too gushing, paired them off, and sent 
them to dinner, with a sinking heart indeed, but a perfect imitation of 
high-bred composure, followed them on Lord Fitzowen’s arm with 
gracious dignity, and Mr. Roy began to breathe freely again. 

“ After all,” he thought, “ D’Orsay was right. A good heart is 
good manners ready made. Nelly couldn’t have done it better if she 
had been born a duke’s daughter !” 

Soup and fish came and went with the usual soup-and-fish con- 
versation. Mrs. Granton asked her host how the new stoves answered 
in his hot-houses, and whether he should take Mrs. Roy to the Hunt 
ball? The rest told each other that “it was rea//y a thaw, that the 
frost had been enjoyable enough for skaters, that the change was 
welvome to those who hunt, and—and—Champagne, if you please,” 
after which the talk became more general and more discursive, not 
without a few agreeable personalities and remarks occasionally much 
to the poit. The whole affair seemed to go off smoothly, and though 
the company were chiefly composed of country neighbours, the enter- 
tainment promised to be a success. 
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People were well paired, and this was the more fortunate, as our 
table of precedence, regulating English society, leaves nothing to 
chance. Mrs. Granton, a pleasant little woman, with a tendency to 
mild flirtation, liked both her host and her neighbour on the other 
side, a young Guardsman, with good spirits, good appetite, and good 
looks. Two squires, fast friends of thirty years’ standing, whose talk 
was of short-horns, sat together. The venerable clergyman of the 
parish placed himself next Miss Bruce, a young lady for whom he pro- 
fessed the deepest regard, to which she warmly responded—consulting 
him on his many charities, and speaking of him in all societies as “a 
dear old thing!” An unmarried damsel of a certain age, not yet on 
the retired list, was mated with a veteran admiral, who made up for 
his weather-worn face and grizzled hair by that frank and kindly 
gallantry which women find so irresistible, and which, combined with 
hardy habits and a reputation for personal daring, renders officers of 
the Royal Navy such universal favourites with the sex. Sir Hector, 
who sat on the same side of the table as his daughter, sheltered there- 
fore from the warning glances with which she was accustomed to check 
such imprudences, launched out freely in the matter of savours and 
sauces, did not refuse champagne, and even asked for a glass of old 
ale after cheese, though, as Hester observed, “ Papa knew it was 
poison to him. Absolutely poison!” Finally, Lord Fitzowen, who 
took in his hostess, found himself completely fascinated and en- 
thralled. Her beauty, hergood humour, above all, her simple manners, 
charmed him exceedingly. They were so wholly different from the 
artificial graces he was accustomed to in general society. 

Fitz, though a gentleman, had, I fear, promised himself more mirth 
than interest in studying the character of John Roy’s new wife. He 
expected her to furnish amusement during the evening, food for 
laughter with Hester on the morrow, and was surprised to find how 
completely he had been mistaken. 

Quiet and unobtrusive, she seemed yet to take her own place as 
mistress of the house with a serene and conscious dignity. While 
paying courteous attention to her guests, no movement of the servants 
escaped her vigilance. Those deep grey eyes seemed to observe the 
requirements of all, and the training of her early life, the habit of 
close attention to trifles, of looking into everything herself, now stood 
her in good stead. 

Nelly was at high pressure, nevertheless. She had no fear, indeed, 
of the cook’s failures, nor of shortcomings on the part of her well- 
paid and well-ordered establishment, but she sadly mistrusted her- 
self. 
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She had already learned to stand in awe of her husband’s fastidious 
taste ; she dreaded at every moment to offend it by something she 
might say or do, and she glanced at him from time to time with an 
obvious timidity that was not lost on her sharp-sighted neighbour. 
“Does he bully her?” thought Fitz. “She seems afraid of him. 
She’s not quite at her ease. Good heavens! If I had such a wife 
as that, I should worship the very ground beneath her feet ! ” 

Like many of his class, our friend was an enthusiast, and at least 
belied himself capable of romance and self-sacrifice. Some of the 
great: st follies on behalf of women have been perpetrated by men of 
the world, at whom that world invariably expresses a well-bred sur- 
prise, wondering they should “ not have known better,” ignoring the 
recklessness that stands for generosity, and forgetting how its own 
treacmill becomes at last so wearisome that any change is accepted for 
an improvement. 

Itisa sad reflection, but, as the practised angler well knows that to 
capture fishes of all kinds there is nothing like a change of bait, so 
for the human gudgeon novelty has a keen and dangerous attraction. 
A bit of sweet-brier in the cottager’s hedge never seems so fragrant as 
after a walk through the duke’s conservatories. His grace himself, 
when he can get away from his French cook, loves to dine on a 
simple mutton-chop, and I have always been satisfied that queens and 
princesses wore the willow for King Cophetua when he placed his 
crown at the feet of a beggar-maid. 

Lord Fitzowen had necessarily been thrown into the society of 
ladies of high rank—had been refused by the great heiress of one 
season, smiled on by the great beauty of the next, been a little in love, 
like everybody else, with the handsomest of duchesses, and had 
neither lost flesh, nor spirits, nor appetite from the strength of his at- 
tachments. But here was a new experience altogether. Apart from 
her good looks, he had never met any other woman the least like Mrs. 
R-y, and he studied her with the feeling of admiration and curiosity 
that a man experiences who, after a night’s sleep on a railway, wakes 
in the streets of a foreign capital that he has never seen before. 

‘The interest, I must admit, was all on one side. Nelly seemed 
much too pre-occupied to think of anything but her female guests— 
how she was to get them into the drawing-room—what to do with 
them when there; whether tea and coffee should be served separately 
or together, once or twice each; and if she ought or ought not to press 
everybody to stay a little longer after the welcome moment when 
their carriages were proclaimed to be waiting at the door ? 

Fitz could see that his attentions left no impression, and this 
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indifference only made him the more desirous of standing well in her 
good opinion. 

“T have been presented to you before to-day, Mrs. Roy,” said 
he, stimulated to exertion by a glass of Chartreuse after ice. “You 
have forgotten me, but I have not forgotten you.” 

“ Indeed!” answered Nelly. “It’s very stupid of me; I hope 
you'll excuse it. I was never good at remembering faces.” 

“You were walking with Roy in the Park. It must have been 
just before you were married. I was riding, and he introduced me. 
Do you remember now ?” 

“T remember your horse; such a beautiful chestnut! I was always 
fond of animals. Have you brought it with you to Warden Towers?’ 

A little piqued, and feeling rather at a disadvantage, Fitz pulled 
himself together before answering. 

“‘He is in a stable at the village. I rather agree with you, Mrs. 
Roy; I like beasts on four feet better than on two. May I bring 
him over some day to renew his acquaintance?” 

“Thank you,” said Nelly absently. He suspected she had not 
paid attention to a word. Her faculties were now concentrated on 
the responsibility of “making the move” to marshal her ladies into 
the drawing-room. After all, she signalled the wrong one, and, ob- 
serving a cloud on her husband’s brows as she passed out, followed 
the rustling squadron in their retreat with heightened colour and 
rather a heavy heart. 

Lord Fitzowen, though he filled a bumper of Mr. Roy’s excellent 
claret, leaned back in his chair less talkative than usual. His even- 
ing’s entertainment had not turned out as he expected, and he found 
himself thinking a good deal more of his friend’s wife than of his 
friend’s wine. 


CHAPTER IX. 
STRANGERS YET. 


WHEN they had talked enough about poor’s-rates, short-horns, the 
scarcity of foxes, and the unpopularity of their Lord-Lieutenant, John 
Roy sent his brown sherry round for the last time, and suggested 
coffee in the drawing-room. Entering behind his guests, he stole an 
eager glance at Nelly, to see how she was getting on. 

Yes—it was just as he feared. He had told her particularly to 
cultivate Mrs. Granton, and there was Mrs. Granton on a sofa with 
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Miss Bruce, at the far end of the room. The two other ladies of 
consideration were in close conference over the fire, and his wife sat 
at a distant table, showing photographs to the mature spinster, who 
looked more than half asleep. 

Roy’s anxious, jealous temperament was up in arms on the 
instant. “ Damn it! Nelly,” he whispered, over her shoulder, “ don’t 
let them send you to Coventry in your own house!” His glance was 
unkind, and even angry ; she had never before heard him swear; with 
a chill, sick feeling at her heart, she realised, for the first time, how 
wide a difference there is between marriage and love. 

“How can he look at me like that?” thought Nelly, “and at 
Mrs. Granton as if he could fall down and worship her? If this is 
good society, I’ve had enough of it ! I wish I had never seen Beach- 
mouth. I wish I had never left Auntie and the hotel. I wish—I 
wish I was dead and buried, and done with once for all, and he’d got 
another wife, a rea/ lady born, who would suit him better, but could 
never love him half as well !” 

If anybody had said a kind word to her she must have burst out 
crying, but the servants were moving about with tea and coffee, there 
was an adjournment to the card-tables, and by the time eight of the 
party had settled to whist, and two to désigue, she recovered her 
equanimity, feeling only unreasonably tired and depressed. 

Nelly disliked cards. Lord Fitzowen had “cut out” at the 
nearest whist table. I will not take upon me to say that he was dis- 
appointed when he found his hostess the only other unoccupied 
person in the room. 

A pianoforte stood near the door into the conservatory, which was 
well lighted, and looked very pretty with its exotics, rock-work, and 
fountain in the midst. He asked her to play, and Nelly was too shy 
to refuse, but her courage failed when she sat down; so they opened 
music-books, and talked about them instead. 

John Roy, sorting a handful of trumps, turned round to see that 
his guests were amused. “If you like to smoke, Fitzowen,” said he, 
“nobody minds it in the conservatory—only shut the glass door. 
Take him, Nelly, and show him how.” 

Lord Fitzowen, thus invited, professed great eagerness to see the 
conservatory, and was careful to close the door of communication 
with the drawing-room, though nothing would induce him to light a 
cigar in the presence of his hostess. 

So they walked up and down inhaling the heavy perfume of hot- 
house flowers, reading their Latin names, and hanging over the gold 
fish in their basin under the fountain. Finally, they seated themselves 
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at the extreme end, and Mrs. Roy, who felt she ought to say some- 
thing, observed, “It was very quiet and pleasant, after the heat in the 
other rooms. She often brought her work here, and sat listening to 
the fountain, till she fancied she was miles and miles away.” 

Fitzowen glanced sharply in her face. No, she was not speaking 
for effect, and seemed simply to state a fact that led to nothing more. 
She looked as if she was thinking, deeply too, but of what—of whom ? 
She baffled him, she puzzled him. This was the most interesting 
woman he ever met in his life ! 

He had penetration enough to see that she was shy and ill at 
ease. Diffident people have usually a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
If he could make her laugh, she would feel more at home with him, 
and he might hope to obtain her goodwill and friendship—perhaps, 
in time, her confidence and regard. 

“I quite agree with you, Mrs. Roy,” said he. “I have the same 
sensations myself; all this wealth of green vegetables seems to raise 
me into another phase of existence. I feel like a caterpillar, for 
instance, in a cabbage-leaf, or a sweep on May-day.” 

“TI don’t know about the caterpillar,” she answered, with rather 
a sad smile. “But I dare say the sweeps are very happy on May- 
day. I often think that you great people, who do nothing but amuse 
yourselves, are not half so contented as those who work for their 
bread.” 

' “Every man to his trade, Mrs. Roy. I couldn’t earn a shilling 
a day at any employment you can name. I was brought up to amuse 
myself.” 

“And I to work. Yes, you may laugh ; but I was taught from 
a child to gain an honest livelihood. I’m not ashamed of it. I 
wouldn’t change places with one of those ladies in the next room. 
Only, I sometimes wish Mr. Roy had been a poor man. He would 
have felt how hard I tried to make him comfortable.” 

“He does not feel it now,” thought Lord Fitzowen—“ and this 
is another of the many wives who consider themselves unappreciated 
and misunderstood ;” but he was too discreet to put his sentiments 
into words, and only answered by a look of sympathy and expectation. 

She remained silent for a minute, then broke off a sprig of gera- 
nium, and continued, more to herself than her companion,— 

“T wonder if people get on better for being exactly alike in 
character, or in all respects different. I often puzzle over it for hours 
when I’m sitting here listening to the drip of the fountain, and 
watching ‘the gold fish. I dare say they’re sometimes unhappy too, 
poor things >” AS a eo aha ; 
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“Fish are a/ways discontented,” he answered gravely. “ But 
with regard to the previous question. I am convinced that husbands 
and wives ought to be as different as—as—chalk from cheese. The 
man is the chalk, of course, and the woman the cheese.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” replied Mrs. Roy. “Only, 
perhaps you are not the best judge, being a bachelor.” 

“ How do you know I’m a bachelor?” 

She blushed in some trepidation, lest she should have stumbled 
into another solecism. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she faltered. “I—I was not aware. I 
had not heard of your being married. I hope I have said nothing 
wrong.” 

He laughed merrily. “ Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Roy. I am still 
a beast untamed, a gentleman at large, a virgin page, whatever you 
choose to call it. When my time does come, I hope the lady will be 
most unlike myself !” 

“T dare say she will be very nice,” observed Nelly simply. “ But 
whatever you do, Lord Fitzowen, don’t marry a woman below your 
rank in life ; partly for your own sake, but a great deal more for hers !” 

His tone was much graver, and he looked in the face of his 
hostess with an expression of sincere respect and regard, while he 
a‘iswered,— 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Roy. There I cannot agree with you. A 
man is seldom fortunate enough to marry his ideal, but, at least, he 
should try. Shall I tell you mine? A woman of character, a woman 
of energy—not afraid to take her part in the business of life, nor 
ashamed to acknowledge it ; despising only what is base, and hating 
only what is wrong. The less she knows of that artificial game we 
call society, with its unworthy interests and petty artifices, the better. 
Frank, natural, and simple. I should like her all the more for an 
utter ignorance of the great world, and a complete indifference to its 
ways. Now I’ve told you my notion of a wife, Mrs. Roy. Of 
course she must be handsome, and have black hair, like yours—but 
that has nothing to do with it.” 

Her heart beat faster. He had described a character the very 
counterpart of her own, and he was an acknowledged judge of human 
nature, a thorough man of the world, occupying even a higher posi- 
tion than her own husband. Perhaps she had deceived herself, after 
all, and magnified mole-hills into mountains, from sheer anxiety lest 
she should fall short of the standard required by that paragon. She 
looked in Fitzowen’s frank, handsome face, and felt that here was a 
friend in whom she could confide, a counsellor on whom she could 
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rely. Versed in worldly ways, but untainted by worldly duplicity ; 
wise, good-natured, and experienced, he would point out the path te. 
follow, the difficulties to be avoided ; in a word, would teach her 
to retain her hold on the affections of Mr. Roy. 

She pulled to pieces the bit of geranium in her hand, as if ab- 
sorbed in that occupation, but stole an anxious look at him from 
under her long eyelashes the while. 

“You—you are an old friend of my husband’s, are you not?” 
she asked in a low, uncertain voice. 

He had a scale of friendship, regulated on a tariff of his own. 
“I would lend him a fiver,” he thought, “if he wanted it ; perhaps 
a pony. Certainly not a monkey.” But though there is a wide 
margin between twenty-five pounds and five hundred, he felt justified 
in answering, “ Yes, a very old friend,” bravely enough. 

“Lord Fitzowen,” she continued, “if I tell you something in 
confidence, will you promise not to repeat it to a soul ?” 

“ Honour among thieves, Mrs. Roy. You and I are not thieves, 
and you may trust me as you would your solicitor.” 

“I would rather trust you as my husband’s friend, and I will. 
You know, or perhaps you do zof know, that till we married I never 
lived among the sort of people I meet now every day. I was re- 
spectably brought up, and well educated, Lord Fitzowen, but my 
father was a tradesman, and my mother a governess. I am not 
ashamed of them—far from it—only, in sucha station it was not to be 
expected, of course, that I could acquire the manners and habits of 
the class I have to mix with now. I try to learn day by day, but it 
is such uphill work, and I have nobody to teach me !” 

“They had much better learn of you. I beg pardon for inter- 
rupting.” 

“If I ask Mr. Roy, he is vexed, and I cannot bear to see him 
cross. He seems to expect one to know things by instinct. I am 
dreadfully put about by little difficulties that you would think the 
merest trifles. But they are no trifles to me! It’s like not knowing 
how to spell a word when you write a letter, and having no dic- 
tionary.” 

“ Shall I be your dictionary ?” 

“Will you? It’s what I wanted to ask, only I didn’t quite know 
how. It would be a great relief, for sometimes, I do assure you, I 
feel at my wits’ end. Now I will consult you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind! I would do anything in the world for you—and for 
him.” 

“Thank you, Lord Fitzowen. Don’t think me ungrateful because 
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I say little about it. I feel your kindness deeply all the same. Now 
we'll go back to the drawing-room. ‘The whist-players will be won- 
dering what can have kept us so long.” 

“One moment, Mrs. Roy. Have you any reason to believe there’s 
a ghost somewhere loose about the garden ?” 

“A ghost! Good gracious! Why?” 

“Simply, that for the last ten minutes I have seen a pale, unearthly 
face pressed against the glass, glaring at us from outside. Square, 
flat, hard-featured, and not a pretty face by any means.” 

Nelly’s spirits were rising. “Square, flat, hard-featured,” she 
repeated with a laugh, “and not a pretty face by any means. Oh! 
then I shouldn’t wonder if it was Mrs. Mopus !” 


CHAPTER X. 


MRS. MOPUS. ” 


“ Wuo is Mrs. Mopus?” but there came no answer to his question, 
for already the rubbers had been lost and won; the carriages were 
announced. A table was set out with brandy, seltzer, ice, lemons, 
and cold water, the modern substitute for stirrup-cups of former days ; 
and Lord Fitzowen’s hostess was too much engrossed with the cere- 
monies of leave-taking to spare him any further attention. Never- 
theless, when it came to his turn to wish her good-night, she gave 
hn her hand with such marked cordiality, as to excite the observation 
even of Mr. Roy. 

“ How do you like our friend Fitz, Nelly?” asked her husband, 
yawning his way upstairs. “ You had every opportunity to-night of 
forming an opinion.” 

“T think him very nice,” answered Nelly, with a bright smile. 

“ Most women do,” he replied drily, and shut his door. 

Almost at the same moment, in the obscurity of a closed landau, 
Miss Bruce asked Lord Fitzowen the same question about Mrs. Rey. 
Fitz did not respond quite so frankly. 

“ Wants knowing, I should say,” was his verdict. “Very quiet, 
very reserved. A character like my own, I think. Born to blush 
unseen ; and bloom brightest in the shade.” 

“You ought to blush unseen in that corner,” laughed Hester, 
“for being such a humbug! If you’re both so shy and reserved, Lord 
Fitz, perhaps you will tell me what you found to_talk about for a good 
hour in the conservatory ?” 
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But Lord Fitz made no answer. He was still ruminating on the 
last question he asked his hostess, “ Who is Mrs. Mopus ?” 

Mrs. Mopus was neither more nor less than the housekeeper at 
Royston Grange, and in that capacity regarded John Roy’s new wife 
with no small amount of jealousy and ill-will. So long as her master 
remained a bachelor, visiting his home, at long intervals, to bring with 
him a houseful of bachelors like himself, with their valets, she found 
the selection exceedingly to her taste. In his absence, she was an 
independent sovereign ; when he came back, a lady patroness, pre- 
siding over an agreeable little circle of gentlemen’s gentlemen, with 
whom her word was law, particularly at supper-time. 

She had great opportunities for peculation, of which she availed 
herself moderately, but with scrupulous regularity; could engage or 
discharge housemaids, laundry-maids, and kitchen-maids at will, won 
a series of triumphs over the successive cooks who came and went 
like the slides of a magic lantern ; and after a protracted contest with 
the Scotch gardener, found herself unquestioned mistress of Royston 
Grange. 

She was a widow, with one good-for-nothing son, alive or dead in 
Australia, of whom she possessed no other memento than an ill- 
looking photograph. Energetic, resolute, and persevering, had she 
been ten years younger, she would surely have tried to marry Mr. 
Roy ; but the looking-glass told her such a scheme was hopeless, and 
she gave it up almost as soon as it crossed her mind. 

When she learned he was going to take a wife, she respectfully 
tendered her resignation, knowing well it would not be accepted. 
John Roy (so like a man !), hating all trouble of a domestic nature, 
begged her, of course, to remain, and for a time she speculated on the 
chance of his bride being a young, inexperienced woman, whom with 
her cunning and audacity she might turn round her finger like the rest 
of the household. It was a serious blow to discover that the new 
Mrs. Roy seemed as practised an adept in the science of housekeep- 
ing as herself, knowing the due consumption of butcher’s meat to a 
pound, of coals and sugar to a lump, that she would no more submit 
to stealthy pilfering than to open robbery, and was resolved, in accord- 
ance with one of the first instincts of womanhood, to be mistress in 
her own house. 

Mrs. Mopus did not yield without a struggle, but in the very first 
trial of strength found herself so ignobly defeated, less by Nelly’s quiet 
dignity of manner than by her intimate knowledge of the subject in 
question (a supply of sand-paper and soap for the housemaid’s 
closet), that she determined in future to avoid coming to conclusions 
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with her new mistress, preferring rather to watch and wait till 
opportunity offered, and then do her the worst turn that lay in her 
power. 

She had no little knowledge of the world and its ways. John Roy, 
who took her from a recommendation, and not a character, was quite 
satisfied with her own account of how the intervening time—some 
seven or eight years—had been spent since she left her last situation. 
She professed to have been in business as a fancy stationer, and to 
have failed—of course through the rascality of an agent; but the 
valet of one of Mr. Roy’s shooting friends could have told him a 
different story. She had been keeping a small public-house of no 
good repute near Croydon, which this worthy frequented when attend- 
ing certain suburban steeplechases, where he was in the habit of 
wagering freely with his late master’s money. He prided himself, 
however, on being no less a man of honour than a man of the world, 
and gave her to understand, doubtless for some practical equivalent, 
that he had no intention of showing her up. Still, she felt that her 
position was insecure, her tenure uncertain—more so than ever since 
the arrival of Mrs. Roy ; and she cherished for her new mistress that 
good-will which animates the bosom of one woman for another who 
has thwarted, supplanted, and found her out. 

After their supper in “the room,” as it was called—an elaborate 
meal, of which every upper servant felt bound in honour to promote 
the hilarity and comfort—Mrs. Mopus had contracted a habit of 
walking out of doors for half-an-hour or so in all weathers and under 
all circumstances, protesting that she could not get to sleep without 
this taste of fresh air after the labours of the day. Her real reasons 
were, perhaps, not entirely sanitary. It might be convenient thus to 
withdraw for a stated portion of time daily from the observation of 
the household, and no questions asked! When first she established 
the practice, she was narrowly watched, no doubt, by her fellow- 
servants; but in the course of a few months, when nothing came of 
these nightly wanderings, they ceased to regard them, and Mrs. 
Mopus found herself free to steal about the gardens and shrubberies 
wherever she pleased, unnoticed in the dark. 

It was thus she held private interviews with the butcher to accom- 
modate certain serious differences concerning the heavy overcharges 
on which he tried to put her off with a shabby ten per cent., and it 
was thus, too, that she clandestinely met a neighbouring farmer, sixty 
years of age and given to inebriety, who made honourable proposals 
of marriage, broken off prematurely by his being sold-up on quarter- 
day. 
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When there was company at Royston Grange, it was her habit in 
these nightly prowlings to peer through its panes into the con- 
servatory. It amused her to watch the young men who adjourned 
there for coffee and tobacco, moving about among the flowers, like 
tropical birds, in their gorgeous smoking costumes. She was edified, 
too, by the freedom of their conversation, picking up occasional 
scraps of scandal concerning great people in London, or country 
neighbours nearer home, of which she would otherwise have remained 
ignorant. Collating their version of such affairs with that of their 
valets, she formed her own conclusions, and revolved them in her 
mind for future use. It was one of her maxims that the knowledge 
of a fellow-creature’s secret (for evil) was as good as a bank-note. 
The time was sure to come when either he would pay to keep it 
quiet, or somebody else to find it out. 

But her observations had hitherto been confined to the male sex. 
It seemed a great piece of luck to detect, on this night of the dinner- 
party, a lady sitting alone with a gentleman in the conservatory ; a 
greater, to discover that lady was Mrs. Roy. Their conversation, 
indeed, might have been published in the first column of the Zimes ; 
but there is no dialogue so innocent that it will not bear misconstruc- 
tion, and the listening housekeeper overheard enough to lay the 
foundation of such a plot as she hoped would undermine the life’s 
happiness of her mistress, estrange her from her husband, and drive 
her at last ignominiously from her home. If she had any scruples 
of pity, they were blown into air by Nelly’s last remark while she 
entered the drawing room : “ Not a pretty face by any means. Oh! 
then I shouldn’t wonder if it was Mrs. Mopus!” 

“ And Mrs. Mopus will be even with you yet, before she’s done !” 
muttered the housekeeper, as she crept back through the laurels, 
shaking with suppressed passion. ‘“ What are you, my fine lady, I 
should like to know, for all your stylish looks and your black hair? 
Why, you’re no better born than myself, and no better brought up! 
If you’d been a real lady, a lady of quality, you’d have kept your 
own place in the drawing-room, /ke a lady, and not come poking 
your nose into the linen-closets and the store-room with me. Lady, 
indeed! If that young gentleman, and he és a gentleman, and a 
lord into the bargain, knew what I do, he wouldn’t be so keen to 
follow you up and down, like a dog at your heels. And Mr. Roy, too; 
I'd like to hear what he would say to such goings-on. He shall know 
them, too, that he shall, before he’s twenty-four hours older. I’ve 
been a faithful servant to him and his for many a long year, and I’m 
not going to see him put upon now. Nota pretty face, and you 
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wouldn’t wonder if it was Mrs. Mopus! Yes, it 7s Mrs. Mopus, and 
that you shall find out, my fine madam, to your cost !” 

She was so angry that she went straight to her bedroom, and sat 
by the light of a single tallow candle, cogitating her plans, far into 
the night. 

Mrs. Roy, meanwhile, unconscious of coming evil, congratulated 
herself on the success of her dinner-party, and her own observance 
of those formalities she had so dreaded for more than a week. 

“‘T never made a single mistake, did 1?” she asked next morning 
at breakfast, peeping triumphantly round the tea-urn at her husband. 

* Not many,” he answered. “ You made the move after dinner 
to.the rector’s wife instead of Mrs. Granton, and you didn’t half take 
notice of that tiresome old Lady Meadowbank.” 

Nelly’s face fell. “I’m so sorry, dear,” said she. “It’s nice of 
you to want to be kind to her, poor woman, for she’s a widow.” 


“Oh! it’s not for that,” he answered sharply. “You never 
seem to understand things, Nelly. She owns the best covert in the 
country.” 


Mrs. Roy looked rather sad, and held her tongue. 

A few such conjugal amenities, a few lectures on the proprieties 
from Mr. Roy, followed by silent tears, the bitterer that she was 
heartily ashamed of them, and Nelly began to lose confidence in 
herself, to dread the very tingle of the door-bell that announced 
visitors, and to make more conventional mistakes than ever in sheer 
nervousness and anxiety lest she should do wrong. 

If, as has been said, the great secret of oratory is to entertain a 
thorough contempt for one’s audience, so the art of shining in society 
cannot be successfully cultivated under feelings of diffidence and 
mistrust of one’s own position or one’s own powers. Mrs. Roy would 
glance anxiously at her husband before she spoke, say the wrong thing 
when she a7d speak, or stop short in the middle of a sentence, as if 
conscious of her blunders, and waiting his instructions to go on— 
then he would shoot angry glances at her, which made matters worse; 
and once, after a certain luncheon to which some neighbours arrived 
unexpectedly, he reproached her for her awkwardness, her timidity, 
above all her silence, and told her—positively told her—*“ he couldn’t 
bear to see her sitting at the top of his table, mum like a fool !” 

The last feather fairly broke the back of her self-respect. She 
began to long for sympathy, for help, instruction, and advice. If 
Lord Fitzowen would only come, she thought, he might tell her what 
to do ; he was so kind, so considerate, so ready to share with her his 
experience and knowledge of the world. That very afternoon Lord 
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Fitzowen did come. She saw him ride past the windows while she 
was sitting disconsolately at tea, and ran to the glass before he was 
announced, to smooth her hair, and make sure her eyes did not look 
as if she had been crying. 

John Roy, marking trees for thinning, met his visitor in the park. 
“T’d come back with you,” said he, wiping his bill-hook on the 
hedger’s gloves he wore, “only I’ve got so wet among all this under- 
wood. But go up to the house ; you'll find Nelly at home. She'll 
be glad to see you ; she’s rather in the dumps: it will do her good.” 
And he returned to that most engrossing of all occupations, chopping 
in one’s own plantations, while Lord Fitzowen cantered over the 
grass to pay his visit of ceremony to Mrs. Roy. 


CuHapTerR XI. 
A WALKING DICTIONARY. 


SHE received him with a bright smile, that faded to a look of 
womanly concern when he gave her his left hand. 

“Why, you’ve got your arm in a sling,” said she. ‘What is it? 
Nothing serious, I hope. You've had a tumble from your horse.” 

John Roy would have told her she used the wrong expression. 
A good rider fal/s with his horse, a bad one éumbles off. Fitzowen 
answered carelessly, “ It serves me right for hunting before the frost 
was quite gone. I’ve put my shoulder out. It’s nothing to signify, 
and luckily I didn’t hurt your friend the chestnut.” 

“Tf you had not hurt yourself it would be more to the purpose. 
Did you ride him here?” 

“ How could I, Mrs. Roy? He was out hunting yesterday. No. 
I came over on one of Miss Bruce’s ponies.” 

She jumped to conclusions like a very woman. Of course! she 
ought to have seen it long ago. How stupid she had been! Mr. 
Roy was quite right when he said she was not fit to find her way 
about in general society. Miss Bruce and this young nobleman were 
lovers, and in all probability engaged. She might confide in Lord 
Fitzowen now without the slightest reserve or afterthought. It was 
fortunate—providential ; and yet she could not help reflecting that 
Hester seemed unlike the sort of person he had described as his 
ideal of a wife. 

“T see,” she observed after a pause. ‘‘ Of course you would.” 

“What do you see ?”’ he asked ; “and of course I would what ?’ 
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“ Of course you will have some tea. Shall I make it for you? 
Not so well as Miss Bruce, but the best I can.” 

“T didn’t come here to talk about Miss Bruce,” said he, subsiding 
into a low chair while she handed him his tea. “I am more interested 
at this moment in Mrs. Roy. Has she had many visitors? Has 
she given any more dinner-parties? And what has become of the 
ghost?” 

“The ghost?” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember the ghost I saw looking into the 
conservatory ?” 

“Do you believe in ghosts ?” 

“ Implicitly.” 

“ And in spirit-rapping ?” 

“T think so, though they never come to rap at my door. I believe 
in everything, Mrs. Roy. That is to say, I believe in one thing as 
much as another.” 

She looked grave. 

“T don’t like to hear you speak so, and you don’t mean it, I know. 
Lord Fitzowen, do you remember what I told you the other night 
about the ways of society? I cannot understand them. Have people 
no likings, no affections, no feelings, above all, no standard of right 
and wrong? or do they simply make a point of ever saying what 
they mean? You have lived in the great world ; you belong to it 
yourself. Perhaps you will explain.” 

“T will if I can,” he answered. “ You know I promised to be 
your dictionary.” 

“Tt was kind of you, if you meant it. I have thought so very 
often. I do indeed require a dictionary more than most people.” 

“Then, being yours, I shall at once turn over a new leaf.” 

“Most men in your position ought to do that,” she answered, 
still thinking of Miss Bruce. “ But will you be serious for a moment, 
if I ask you a question?” 

“To please you, I will. For no other consideration on earth.” 

“Then tell me why it is that only poor people and servants are 
ever in earnest about anything. Mr. Roy is as bad as the others. 
You are all alike, and it seems to me you don’t speak English. If it 
pours with rain, you call it ‘ moistish’; if the sun shines, you admit 
‘it’s not half a bad day.’ When young Mr. Slowman’s horse ran 
away, and I said it was a great mercy he wasn’t killed, Mrs. Granton 
added, ‘and a great pity, too,’ and all the company laughed. The 
Browns have lost every shilling they possessed, but Mr. Roy 
only thinks ‘it’s rather a bore for Brown!’ Even when that horrid 
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woman left her husband the other day, and it got into all the news- 
papers, nobody seemed to consider the wickedness, but everybody 
exclaimed, ‘How could she be such a fool!’ Are you really 
without heart and principles, or do you think it good manners to 
appear so?” 

“ There is affectation in every class, Mrs. Roy,” answered Fitz, 
plunging boldly into the question, as knowing he must soon be out 
of his depth ; “and all affectation is vulgarity more or less. In our 
horror of one extreme, we fall into the other; and for fear we 
should seem dramatic, we cease to be real. So we are vulgar, too, 
in our way. And yet, what would you have? It would never 
do for us to go about proclaiming our likes and dislikes—our hopes, 
feelings, and opinions. We should be ridiculous ; worse than that— 
tiresome. So we agree to play with counters instead of money, and 
it comes to the same thing when you are used to the game. Why, 
if I was to tell you what I am really thinking at this moment, how do 
I know you wouldn’t ring the bell and have me turned out of the 
house ?” 

She drew herself up, and looked quite capable of acting precisely 
as he described ; but before her pride could take offence, he rattled 
on into smooth water again. 

“T don’t care—I’ll risk it with you, and run my chance. I was 
thinking what a flat my friend Roy is to be working like a slave up 
to his middle in dripping underwood when he might be sitting warm 
and dry by this comfortable fire in the best of company, over an ex- 
cellent cup of tea. You haven’t rung the bell yet, so I would go on, 
only I have nothing more to say.” 

“You have said quite enough,” she answered, laughing, “ when 
you presume to call Mr. Roy ‘a flat.” But he never takes tea now, 
as he used; and gentlemen seem to find a charm that is perfectly 
unaccountable in chopping their own trees.” 

“T am so glad I never had any trees. Not that it matters, for I 
suppose I should have cut them all down. But you are making me 
forget everything it is my duty to remember. Now, what do you 
think brought me here this afternoon?” 

Nobody so good-looking as Nelly could be less of a coquette. Still, 
it was not in a woman’s nature to suppress the obvious rejoinder— 

“T suppose it was in order to pay me a visit.” 

“Nota bit. You like people to be rude and sincere, so now I will 
tell you the truth. I made it an excuse to pay you a visit, that I freely 
admit, but I came charged with a message from Miss Bruce. The 
hounds meet to-morrow three miles from this house. She is not 
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going to ride, and would call for you in the carriage if you choose to 
come. It’s a favourite place, and I think I can promise you will be 
amused.” 

Nelly’s grey eyes sparkled. “I should like it of all things,” she 
answered. “Do you know, I have never seen a hunt in my life ? 
Only I’m afraid it’s cruel,” she added as an afterthought. 

“ You must not say ‘seeing a hunt.’ Your dictionary tells you to 
call it ‘going out hunting ;’ and as for being cruel, it’s—it’s—in fact, 
it’s quite the reverse. Then I may tell Miss Bruce you will drive 
with her?” 

“T must ask Mr. Roy. I will, most certainly, if he has no objec- 
tion.” 

“What objection cou/d he have? I suppose he’s not afraid to 
trust you with Miss Bruce.” 

“If you are not, I don’t see why Ae should be,” said Nelly, still 
harping on her own erroneous conclusion. 

He looked mystified, but proceeded to the practical details of their 
expedition. 

“Then she will be at your door at half-past ten. Don’t ask her 
to get out, because she will be wrapped up for all day ; and if you 
take my advice, you will put on your warmest clothes too. It’s 
sure to be cold crossing the downs. You must go by the old Roman 
road. I dare say you don’t know the shortest way out of your own 
woods. Where’s the Ordnance Map? I can show you in five seconds.” 

Now, the Ordnance Map, notwithstanding that it was referred to 
three or four times every day, hung for greater convenience in the 
most remote corner of the library; so Mrs. Roy and her visitor 
adjourned there forthwith ; the latter, as his hostess piloted him 
across the darkening hall, professing grave apprehensions lest they 
should meet the ghost ! 

It was already dusk. John Roy, in his wet clothes, made the best 
of his way home, following a narrow path, through some thick-growing 
evergreens that led direct to the house. Here he came into collision 
with an advancing form, shadowy and indistinct enough, but far too 
substantial in its proportions for a disembodied spirit of any kind. 

On one side a scream was suppressed, on the other an oath was 
not ; but Mrs. Mopus, perhaps because she expected him, recognised 
her master before the familiar voice broke out with— 

“ Who the devil are you? And what are you doing here?” 

“Tt is only me, sir,” she answered softly; “ I thought you would be 
coming home this way, and I slipped out to meet you, Mr. Roy, that’s 
the truth. It’s right that somebody should be careful of your health, 
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you that never thinks of yourself. I said you’d be as wet as a sop, 
and so you are ; but you wouldn’t go and change, not if it was ever 
so, unless I begged and prayed of you, as I always used. I’ve done 
my duty by you, Mr. Roy, for a many years, and Ill do it still; 
whether others does or doesn’t, it won’t alter me.” 

“I believe you havea regard for me, Mopus,” he answered kindly. 
“ But you are always over-anxious, and make a fuss about nothing.” 

“ Old servants will, sir,” she replied. “We know when we’ve got 
a good master, Mr. Roy. I’ve laid down dry things to air at your 
dressing-room fire, sir. That valet of yours is no more use than a 
post. No doubt Mrs. Roy would have seen to it herself, but she’s 
engaged in the drawing-room with a visitor.” 

“Ts he not gone yet?” escaped from John Roy’s lips, with an 
involuntary expression of surprise. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered the housekeeper. “It’s no 
business of mine, sir, to watch the gentlemen as comes to visit your 
lady. I keep to my place, I hope, Mr. Roy, though, of course, my 
thoughts are my own.” 

“ Thoughts! What do you mean by your thoughts?” 

“Well, sir, you mustn’t pay much attention to what I say; ’ma 
little upset this afternoon with one thing and another, and I can’t 
forget you've been a kind master to me for many a long day. Get 
into the house, sir, as quick as you can, and change from head to 
foot.” 

Now, the shortest way into the house was by the drawing-room 
windows, of which the shutters had not yet been closed for the 
night ; and past these windows Mrs. Mopus thought well to follow 
in her master’s wake, though her own dominions lay in another 
wing. Suddenly she came alongside, and addressed him in a 
troubled whisper. ‘I ask your pardon, sir,” said she—“ I’ve deceived 
you, sir, regarding the gentleman who came to visit Mrs. Roy. He 
must be gone long ago. See, there’s nobody left in the drawing-room, 
and the fire is nearly out.” 

“ All right, Mopus,” he answered, shutting the house-door ; but 
he muttered to himself as he tramped upstairs, “‘ That woman must 
be going out of her senses. What can it signify to me whether there’s 
anybody in the drawing-room or not ?” 

Nevertheless, during the process of undressing, her words and 
manner recurred to him more than once, always with increasing 
uneasiness and a vague feeling of suspicion. 

Did she mean anything? Jf she meant anything, why couldn’t 
she speak out? Wasthereanythingto mean? Anything v rong going 
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on in the household that he ought to know? She seemed to imply as 
much. No doubt it would come out in good time—to-morrow or next 
day. He need not worry himself. Nelly would see to it and put 
everything right. Then he started in his slippers, and rushed to the 
window. The clatter of hoofs could be heard from the stable yard, 
and Fitzowen’s good-humoured voice conversing with the helper who 
led his pony out. 

For one moment the room seemed to turn round, the next, he 
muttered, “It’s impossible!” and resumed his dressing calmly and 
methodically as before. But the “it” was not so easily shakén off, 
and, after attending him through the successive stages of his toilet, 
accompanied him downstairs to assist at a ¢éfe-d-¢éte dinner with his 
wife. 

Nelly was brilliant, and seemed in better spirits than usual. She 
looked forward with pleasure to her expedition on the morrow, and 
felt gratified by Lord Fitzowen’s kindness in coming to suggest it to- 
day. John Roy, on the other hand, ate little and spoke less; but, 
contrary to his usual habits, which were strictly temperate, drank 
two or three glasses of wine in quick succession. 

It is one of the drawbacks to matrimony, that two people are 
seldom precisely in the same humour at the same time. Should the 
husband be helped twice to mutton, the wife is pretty sure to send 
her plate away untouched. If 4e is inclined to talk, she probably 
has a headache, and the lady is prone to broach subjects involving 
personal discussion when the gentleman wants to go to sleep. While 
the servants were in the room, Nelly did her best, but it is hard to 
keep the shuttlecock of conversation going with only one battledore, 
and, as she originated topic after topic, they fell successively to the 
ground. At last, when dessert was placed on the table, and the 
door shut for the last time, she made a great effort, and asked her 
husband, point-blank, “ What was the matter?” 

“Why ?” 

It was a discouraging reply, and she continued timidly— 

“You seem out of spirits, dear, and you scarcely ate a morsel. 
Either you didn’t like your dinner, or else you're not well.” 

“The dinner was no worse than usual,” he answered ungraciously; 
“and I don’t see why you should say I’m not well. because I can’t 
jabber about nothing, with three servants in the room. A man needn't 
ask his wife to excuse him, I suppose, whenever he feels tired ?” 

“ Or cross,” she replied hastily, for his tone cut her to the quick. 

“Or bored,” was the unkind rejoinder. “I think that’s nearer 
the mark !” 
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Her eyes filled with tears, and after five minutes of painful silence 
she left the room. 

But in less than half an hour her sweet and generous temper re- 
asserted itself. When tea came she gave him his cup with as bright 
a smile as usual, drew his arm-chair to the fire, and handed him the 
newspaper as if no cloud had ever come between them ; she even bent 
her beautiful head over him to whisper softly that she “had spoken 
in haste, and begged his pardon, because she was in the wrong.” 

John Roy’s heart smote him, and for a moment he esteemed her 
as “excellent a wench” as ever Othello thought Desdemona: but 
again there came between them the vague and unacknowledged 
shadow cast by the inexplicable bearing of his housekeeper, and he 
could not refrain from asking himself over and over again, though not 
without a certain bitter self-contempt, “What cou/d Mrs. Mopu 
mean?” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LEARNING AND HEALTH. 


N this day the cultivation of the mental faculties is made to hold 
the first place in education. There be some who still maintain 
the superiority of physical over mental culture, and there be many 
who insist on the necessity of a high degree of physical culture of a 
certain extreme and artificial kind. But, as a rule, the favour once 
too exclusively tendered to a purely physical training is on the decline. 
The admiration which once was bestowed on men of great strength 
has almost ceased in civilised circles. Physical strength may, if it 
show itself in some singular and abnormal manner, create for a time 
an excitement and noise, but the excitement ends in the silence that 
follows clamour. Men who perform great feats of strength are no 
longer heroes to be courted and immortalised. Hercules himself 
would be a nine days’ wonder in these days. The evidence now is 
fairly clear, moreover, that men who even combine heroism with 
physical power are not the demigods they were. In war, the man, 
in these days, who displays the deepest skill and cunning in the 
management of troops is the great general. It is not necessary that 
he should lead a column or expose himself to danger for a moment. 
His power lies in his knowledge, and his knowledge is his power. 

To attain knowledge is one of the most desired objects, and so 
much of admiration of man for man as yet remains (it is not really 
very much) is expended on those who show the greatest mental gifts 
or possessions. The admiration, estimated at its true value, feeds 
vanity rather than veneration. Men who wish to be honestly admired 
see no mode of having what they long for except by the acquisition 
of knowledge and the toilsome display of it. They are frequently 
disappointed ; more frequently, I fancy, disappointed than satisfied, 
when they even attain to all they aspire to as scholars. They feel 
themselves, perhaps justly know themselves, to be great scholars ; 
and yet, how little are they recognised above the common people who 
are well-to-do and are no scholars at all! But what other course is 
open to laudable ambition ? 

There is in this way induced, therefore, a strain after knowledge 
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as a means of getting that remaining part, that skeleton of distinc- 
tion which so soon will be put up as a curiosity of the past. 

The acquisition of much knowledge has, however, another mean- 
ing and object beyond mere ambition. In this so-called practical 
day it is imagined that knowledge must be extended without limita- 
tion amongst the young in order that it may be limited without 
extension amongst those who have passed their youth and have 
become engaged in the practical affairs of life. School days and 
student days must be given up to the attainment of mastery over 
subjects included in the whole domain of the human understanding. 
The days of active life, in which men are made or marred, must be 
devoted to the perfect mastery, or supposed perfect mastery, of one 
particular subject. Branches of great divisions, and in time branches 
of divisions of great divisions, and in time again branches of little 
divisions derived from the secondary divisions, must be made the 
subjects of special study by special men. 

It is very singular to observe in common conversation the expres- 
sion of these two lines of mental activity. A fond parent, speaking 
in terms of admiration of his son at school, unfolds with pride the 
school report. His boy has been working with a zeal that cannot be 
too much applauded. In that monthly report sheet the lad has the 
highest number of marks in Greek and the same in Latin. He fails 
only one mark from the highest in Latin exercise, he is equally near 
to the top in French, and in German he is but one lower down. In 
what is called English he is third, in Grecian history second, in 
Roman history first, in English fourth. In geography he is first, in 
chemistry fifth, in natural philosophy second, in mathematics third, 
in algebra third, in arithmetic first, in mental arithmetic second, and 
in writing fifth. Poor boy! what a month of close work has been 
spent on that long list. Four hours of school in the morning, three 
in the afternoon. Lessons after school, assisted by an intelligent and 
active tutor devoted to the progress of his pupil, and very deter- 
mined, though so exceedingly kind, for three hours and sometimes 
four hours more. 

The father is delighted with the progress of the son. Suppose, 
however, you take the father on these very subjects, and see his posi- 
tion in respect to them. In nine cases out of ten you find that for 
him such learnings are vanities. He tells you he has no time for the 
gaining of any information on other subjects save the one which is 
the matter of his life. You may hear him say of men placed as he 
is, that they must keep to the single calling. Division of labour is 
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all that is required. An accomplished man! Where is there such a 
man, and of what use is he if he do exist, which is improbable? An 
accomplished woman! Yes, an accomplished woman is now and 
then met with, but she, too, is rare, and not of much use either; but 
women have more time, and may be excused if they let their minds 
run after many things in learning. 

This picture may perhaps be thought to have a mercantile or 
business character of too exclusive a kind. Ido not think so. In 
science the same kind of argument is not wanting in respect to 
the young and to middle-aged men. The student of science must, 
in the period of his studentship, go through the whole range of 
scientific learning. He must struggle for his degrees and get them. 
Once through the ordeal necessary for so much successful winning, 
he must settle down into minuteness ; he must find some little point 
in the great world he has tried to traverse, fix on that, and seek to 
live on it in competency and reputation. He must touch no one else 
in his course, and let no one touch him. His magic circle, his ground 
of specialistic thought, is to be considered sacred. The same fashion, 
for I cannot call it a principle—nay, I cannot, without abusing the 
word, call it a method—is maintained in the professions ; in two ot 
them, the medical and the legal, in the most marked degree. A 
modern medical student, through the ordinary term of his studies, 
from the day he enters school until the day he gets his diploma, 
may work like a galley-slave at the whole world of natural science, 
and then, having seized his envied prize, may settle in life to the 
exclusive study and practice of disease of some section of the animal 
body. To be successful, he cannot draw the line too sharply round 
his particular pasture. Into that no man must enter unless he have 
a pasture somewhat similar, and such an one is not over welcome. 
In deference to other men of other pastures, our man of men 
must not go out of his own. If he knows another department ever 
so well, he must not profess to know it—it is out of his line. 

In legal pursuits the same kind of exclusiveness obtains, and I 
think in some instances in a more marked degree than in medicine. 

It is fortunate for the Church that, with all her backslidings and 
troubles, she has not yet tumbled down to so low a position as her 
sisters have. It is of happy omen for the clergy that they must keep 
up their learning as general scholars. It is more than happy that in 
their case division of labour is not recognised as profitable ; for if 
they were to begin to specialise, if one clergyman were to take one 
sin for special study, and keep to it all his life, and another a different 
sin ; if one took up the cure of swearing, for instance, and another 
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of theft, and another of lying, the confusion of the modern learned 
world would be complete indeed. 

This introduction to present modes of learning and application of 
learning would well befit an essay on the subject of learning, as a 
practical development of civilisation not altogether in accord, as it is 
now carried on, with the welfare of our race. I trust soon some 
scholar, whose heart is on education as mine is on health, will be bold 
enough to declare the unity of knowledge, the connection of it with 
wisdom, and the utter vacuity that must soon be witnessed if the 
current fashion be allowed to follow its fragmentary, self-repulsive, 
and self-destructive course. 

To me it falls to oppose the system of modern education as de- 
structive of vital activity, and thereby of strength of mental growth. 
It is my business to declare that at this time health and education are 
not going hand in hand; that the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart is faint. 

I cannot sit day by day to see failure of young brain, and of brain 
approaching its maturity, and of brain that is matured, and tamely 
accept the phenomenon as necessary and therefore to be endured. To 
see the errors that prevail and not to speak of them were to be silent 
on errors which would lead a nation into trained feebleness, which shall 
lead to new generations springing out of that feebleness, and to the pro- 
pagation of a community that should no more be illuminated by those 
greatnesses of the past who, in less learned but freer times, gave forth 
the noblest of noble poetry, the most wonderful of wonderful art, and 
a science, philosophy, and literature that have been hardly mortal. 
Such a poetry as Shakespeare has poured forth; such an art as 
Gainsborough, and Reynolds, and Turner, and Herschel, and Sid- 
dons, and Kemble, and Kean have presented ; such a science as 
Newton, and Priestley, and Davy, and Young, and Faraday have 
immortalised ; such a philosophy as Bacon and Locke have contri- 
buted; and such a literature as Johnson, and Scott, and Dickens have, 
in the freedom of their intellectual growths, bequeathed for ever. To 
me, observing as a physician, the appearance and development of these 
men, under the circumstances in which they appeared, is natural, the 
mere course of nature untrammeled, regular, and divinely permitted; 
not forced but permitted, Nature being left to herself. To me, observing 
as a physician, the appearance of such men in similar greatness of 
form is at this time an all but impossible phenomenon. The men 
truly may appear, for Nature is always reproducing them, and the 
divine permission for their development is equally good now as of yore; 
but the development is checked by human interference, and thereby 
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hangs the reason of the impossible. Nature produces acorns for 
future oaks, and is as free as of yore that oaks should make forests ; 
but if the young oaks be forced in their growth, and when they are 
approaching to maturity be barbarously compressed, head and trunk, 
into narrow unyielding tubes, there will be no forests, nor so much as 
spare representatives of the forest, amidst the brushwood of common- 
place meadow or bare ploughed field of mental life. 

If it be true that education does not go hand in hand with 
health, it is vain to expect that education shall bring forth the first 
fruits of knowledge, and, what is more important, of wisdom. My 
argument is, that the present modes of education for the younger 
population, and for the older, are not compatible with healthy life ; 
and that education, therefore, is not producing the mental product 
that is required for the steady and powerful progress of the nation. 

There are many faults in the processes of education of the young 
which tell upon health in a direct mode. There are faults in the con- 
structicn of schoolrooms still : there are faults in respect to discipline 
in schools ; there are faults in respect to punishments in school life. 
I do not at this moment dwell on these, and for the simplé ‘reason 
that they are departing errors. No one who has watched the im- 
provements which have been made in schools during the past twenty 
years can fail to see how markedly they have advanced ; what care is 
taken to secure good ventilation ; how clean and warm the modern 
schoolroom has become, compared with the schoolroom of the past 
day. 

No one, again, can doubt that the discipline of the modern school 
is much more correct than it used to be, and that the manners and 
customs of scholars in school, and out of school, are superior in 
every particular. Scholars are cleanlier than they were, less brutal 
than they were, and less subjected to those painful school accidents 
which, in our forefathers’ time, were wont to leave their marks for 
life. 

Lastly, it must be obvious to all that the law of kindness in 
schools is fast replacing the modes of ruling by the rod, and other 
forms of punishment, which once stood out as solemn and legalised 
barbarities : modes which hardened many hearts in their first days, 
and broke more than they hardened ; modes which have left their 
impress even yet in the men and women whom they trained into 
transmissible forms of character and mind. 

I may, then, leave these departing shadows on the schoolday 
health, that I may touch more definitely on the shadows that are 
now deepening and daily falling. 
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EDUCATION IN CHILDHOOD. 


The first serious and] increasing evil bearing on education and 
its relation to health lies in too early subjection of pupils to study. 
Children are often taught lessons from books before they are properly 
taught to walk, and long before they are taught properly. to play. 
Play is held out to them, not as a natural thing, as something which 
the parent should feel it a duty to encourage, but as a reward for so 
much work done, and as a rest from work done; as though, forsooth, 
play were not itself a form of work, and often work of a most 
fatiguing nature. Play, therefore, is not used as it ought to be used— 
as a mode of work which the child likes, but rather as a set-off against 
a mode of work which the child does not like, and which in nine cases 
out of ten he does not like because it is altogether unfitted for 
his powers; because Nature is protesting, as loudly as she can and as 
plainly as she can, that the child has not arrived at a period of growth 
when the kind of mental food that is forced on it is fitted for its 
organisation. 

For children under seven years of age the whole of the teaching 
that should be naturally conveyed should be through play, if the 
body is to be trained up healthily as the bearer of the mind. And it 
is wonderful what an amount of learning can by this method be 
attained. Letters of languages can be taught; conversation in 
different languages can be carried on ; animal life can be classified ; 
the surface of the earth can be made clear; history can be told as 
story; and a number of other and most useful truths can be instilled 
without ever forcing the child to touch a book or read a formal lesson. 

Under such a system the child grows into knowledge, makes his 
own inventory of the world that surrounds him and the things that 
are upon it, and, growing up free to learn, learns well, and eats, and 
sleeps, and plays well. 

In a child trained after this method, not only is health set forth, 
but happiness likewise,—a most important item in this period of life. 
Priestley, who was as good an observer of men as he was of inanimate 
nature, was accustomed to say of himself, with much gratitude, that 
he was born of a happy disposition ; that he was happy by heredity. 
So, in all his great trials—in his failures as a speaker because of his 
defective stammering habit ; in his difficulties as a theologian ; in his 
persecution as a presumed politician, flying for his life, having his 
house burned to the ground and all the treasures he valued most 
flung out of window to a senseless, drunken, groaning mob ; in all 
these trials, and others to come,—the cruel cutting of his colleagues of 
the Royal Society, and the final parting for ever, in his old age, from 
his beloved England that he had served so well ; in all these trials, I 
say, which so few could have borne, he sustained the full share of his 
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hereditary gifts, his mental happiness and health,—or I should rather 
say, his health, and therefore his happiness. 

But this blessed health, which so distinctly propagates itself, is 
never at any period of life so tried as in the first years. Then it is 
confirmed or destroyed, made or unmade. 

In this period, in which so many die from various causes, Nature 
herself, at first sight, seems to set up continued irritations. It is only 
that she seems, for if she were allowed she would do all hey spiriting 
gently, even to the cutting of teeth and the modification of digestion 
to modification of food. 

It is in this period that education is too often made for the first 
time to stand at variance with health. It is in this period that the 
enforced lesson too often harasses, wearies, and at last darkens the 
mind, It is in this period that the primary fault is committed of 
making play a set-off against work, and a promise of a good game an 
inducement for the persistence in hard labour. 

What is constantly attempted to be taught in this period of life is 
the saddest detail. I have known a regular imposition of work per 
day equal to the full complement of natural work for many a man or 
woman. There are schools in which children of eight, nine, and ten 
years of age, and, it may be, younger children still, are made to study 
from nine o’clock until noon, and again, after a hasty meal and an 
hour for play, from two to five in the afternoon, and later on are 
obliged to go to lessons once more preparatory for the following day. 

The bad fact is, that the work is actually done, and as the brain 
is very active because it is diverted from its natural course, the child 
it belongs to is rendered so unusually precocious, that it may become 
a veritable wonder. Worse than all, this precocity and wonderful 
cleverness too often encourages both parents and teachers to press 
the little ability to some further stretch of ability, so that the small 
wonder becomes an actual exhibition, a receptacle of knowledge that 
can turn up a date like the chronological table of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” give the whole history of Cleopatra, to say nothing of the 
Needle, carry you through a Greek verb without a stop, and probably 
recite a dozen selections from the best poets. 

This is the outside of the marvellous picture. Let us look at the 
inside of it, as a skilled eye can easily look and read too. These 
precocious coached-up children are never well. Their mental 
excitement keeps up a flush, which, like the excitement caused by 
strong drink in older children, looks like health, but has no relation 
to it. If you look at the tongues of these children, you see them 
to be furred or covered with many red points like a strawberry, or to 
be too red and very dry. If you inquire into the state of the 
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appetite, you find that the appetite is capricious ; that all kinds of 
strange foods are asked for, and that the stomach never seems to be 
in order. If you watch the face for long, you note that the frequent 
flush gives way to an unearthly paleness. If you watch the eyes, you 
observe that they gleam with light at one time and are dull, de- 
pressed, and sad at another, while they never are laughing eyes. 
Their brightness is the brightness of thought on the strain, an 
evanescent and dangerous phenomenon. If you feel the muscles, 
they are thin and flabby, though in some instances they may be fairly 
covered with fat. If you inquire as to the sleep these children get, 
you hear that it is disturbed, restless, and sometimes broken. In a 
healthy child the sleep comes on irresistibly at an early hour, and 
when the eyes are shut and the body composed, the sleep is carried 
out till waking time without a movement of position of the body. 
You ask the healthy child about his sleep, and he says that he is 
simply conscious of having closed his eyes and opened them again. 
But these unhealthy over-taught children have uo such elysium. 
They sleep, perchance to dream ; to dream during half the night, and 
to be assailed with ali the pressures and labours of dreams ; passing 
through strange abodes and narrow crevices which it seems impos- 
sible to squeeze into ; and waking in a start, with the body cold, in 
what is commonly called a nightmare, and sometimes in somnambulism 
or sleep-walking. ‘The bad sleep naturally leads to a certain over- 
wakeful languor the next day, but, strangely enough, it interferes with 
the natural advent of sleep the next night, so that sleeplessness at 
night becomes a habit. The child must be read to sleep, or told 
stories until it is off, and thus it falls into slumber fed with the food 
of dreams, worries, cares, and wonders. 

In this period of early education, first state of what may be 
fairly called the intemperance of education, the recreations that are 
adopted for the little scholar are often as pernicious as any other part 
of the system in which he or she is trained. During the day-pastimes, 
a want of freshness and freedom prevails, almost of necessity, in large 
towns; and this want is often made worse than it need to be by in- 
attention or deficiency of knowledge. 

In a town like London there are three classes of children, all of 
whom present different aspects of health. 

The children of the poorer people, the children that play in the open 
streets and round the squares, are constantly found to present the 
best specimens of health in the whole child community. If these 
children are well fed at home, and have moderately comfortable beds, 
and are not put to work for hours too long, they are singularly 
healthy in many instances, even though they be the denizens of courts, 
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mews, and alleys. It is true that numbers of them inherit sad con- 
stitutional diseases ; it is true that numbers of them exhibit deformities 
of the skeleton, owing to the circumstance that during their infancy they 
were not properly fed with food that will yield bone-forming struc- 
ture ; still, amongst them are the ruddiest and healthiest of the town 
communities. They owe their health to the free and out-door life. — 

There is next a class of children belonging to the well-to-do. 
These are taken out for walks in the public parks and gardens, or 
are driven out, and if they be permitted really to enjoy the outing, 
and are not harassed with long Jessons at home or at school, they 
are bright and healthy, though it is rare for them to present all the 
. Natural ruddiness and strength of the spring-time of life. 

There is a third class of children who, least fortunate, lie between 
the rich and the poor, and who belong to the middle trading classes. 
The parents of these children are anxious, for the most correct of 
motives, that their young people shall not run wild in the streets to 
mix with children who are of a different class and under different 
influences. At the same time, they are unable to send their chil- 
dren out to the parks or suburbs as their wealthier neighbours are. 
The consequence is that these children are kept close at home or at 
school. ‘They have to live in small rooms badly ventilated or irre- 
gularly ventilated, and albeit they are well clothed and well fed and 
comfortably bedded, they grow up all but universally unhealthy. 

These children are they who specially suffer from too close work 
at books and educational labour generally. They are usually very pale, . 
muscularly feeble, and depressed in mind. They grow up irresolute, 
and yield a large—by far the largest—number of those who fill up the 
death-roll of that disease of fatal diseases, pulmonary consumption. 

For fourteen years of my life I was physician to one of the 
hospitals in this metropolis to which so many of those who are 
afflicted with consumption find their way. Twice, and occasionally 
three times a week, the duty of inquiry into the origin of this disease 
came to my share of professional work. The field of observation was 
extensive, and no fact was yielded in it so definitely as this fact, 
that the larger proportion of the consumptive population have been 
brought up under the conditions I have named above: in close 
schoolrooms, during school hours far too prolonged, and then in close 
rooms at home, where other work, in confined space, filled the re- 
maining lifetime. 

It is to be confessed that many practical difficulties lie in the way 
of parents of children of the classes I have just named. But there 
are no insurmountable difficulties to improvement. An _ intelligent 
public demand for an improvement would very soon lead to an ex- 
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tension of what are called garden schools for the young, in which 
teaching by amusing lessons, or games of learning, in a pure air and 
in ample space, would secure all the advantages which are now so 
much desired. In our large and splendid Board Schools, which are 
becoming distinct and beautiful social features of the age, something 
towards this system is approached, if not attained. 


EDUCATION IN BOYHOOD. 


In the education which is bestowed on the young in the next 
stage of life,—I mean, on those who are passing from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth or seventeenth years of life,—the errors committed in 
respect to health are often as pronounced as in the earlier stage. 

This period of life is in many respects extremely critical. The 
rapid growth of the organs of the body, the stiil imperfect and im- 
perfected condition of the most vital organs: the quick changing, 
and yet steadily developing form of mind, which, like the hand- 
writing, is now being constructed: the imitative tendency of the 
mind : and, not to name other peculiarities, the intensity of feelings 
in the way of likes and hates :—all these conditions, physical and 
mental, make this stage of a human career singularly liable to dis- 
orders of a functional or even of an organic kind. For one organ of 
the body, or for one propensity of the mind, to outgrow, or out- 
develop another or others, is the easiest of all proceedings in this 
stage of life, unless care be taken to preserve a correct balance. 

The lines of error carried out in this period run in three 
directions at least, all tending to impair the healthy and natural 
growth. The first of these errors is over-work, which often is useless 
over-work. The second is deficient skill or care in detecting the 
natural character of ability ; in other words, the /urn of mind, and it 
may be said capability, of the learner. The third is the system of 
forcing the mind into needless competitions, by which passions which 
are not intellectual but animal feed the intellectual soul with desire, 
and, by creating an over-development of the nervous-physical seats of 
passion, make or breed a soul of passions which may never be put 
out in after life, until itself puts out the life abruptly by the weariness 
it inflicts. 

I have sketched from a trustworthy record the work of learning 
imposed on a pale and nervous boy at a school the discipline of 
which is by some felt to be rather light than heavy. Any four of 
the subjects therein named were really sufficient to occupy all the 
natural powers for work of that young mind. Five of the subjects, 
Latin or Greek, English, Arithmetic, History, and French or German 
language, with writing superadded as an exercise, would be the 
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extreme of lesson work a prudent care would suggest. For these 
exercises of the mind eight hours of work would be necessary, and 
if this period of labour were enforced, with two hours for meals and 
ablutions, and four hours for play, it would require all the remaining 
ten hours, out of the twenty-four, for sleep, in order to supply that 
perfect renovation of body, that extra nutrition which growth of the 
developing organs of the body so rigorously demands. But it seems 
never to be conceived, in respect to the human animal, that growth 
is labour. To put a horse into harness at too early a time of its 
life, and to make it work hard as it is growing, is considered the 
most ignorant of processes ; while to work a growing child harder 
probably now than at advanced periods of life, is often considered 
the most correct and vigilant of processes. 

This educational training has, according to my experience, only 
one result,—a reduced standard of health and life. Boys and girls 
subjected to it are rendered pale, thin, irritable, feverish, restless at 
night, and feeble. A thoroughly good diet, and brisk play, and kind 
and sympathetic encouragement, may diminish the evil, and I am 
bound to say often do diminish it ; but these aids, at their best, 
do no more than diminish. The root of the danger remains, and for 
delicate children the aids are a poor shield against the diseases of lungs, 
of heart, of nervous system, that are ever threatening and giving cause 
for alarm. How easily such over-worked children take cold during 
vicissitudes of season, how severely they suffer when they are at- 
tacked with the epidemic diseases—the common experience of every 
practising physician proves. For these diseases are themselves of ner- 
vous origin, and find the readiest place in exhausted nervous natures. 

So the brilliant boy or girl of the school, whose intelligence has 
pre-illuminated the world, too frequently dies, and the dull boy or 
girl, the hulk of the school, escapes back to health from variations of 
it. And alas! say the admiring mourners of the dead, alas! it is 
true, “whom the gods love die young.” Alas! it is false, I say. 
Whom the gods love die old; go through their appointed course, 
fulfil their appointed duties, and sink into their rest, knowing no more 
of death than of birth, and leaving no death-stricken mourners at 
their tombs. 

The breach between health and education in the period of 
studentship now under consideration is further evidenced by the 
method that exists,—and as a necessity exists in a bad system,—of 
making no practical distinction between one learner and another in 
relation to physical capacity and power. It is one of the faults in 
the system of punishments for those unfortunates who have broken 
the laws of the land that the same labour is inflicted constantly on 
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persons of entirely different physical power, so that either half a 
punishment, or a double punishment, may be imposed for the same 
offence. This is most unfair even tocriminals. It is not a bit more 
unfair than the system in school classes of teaching every one the 
same. To take the boy who has an inherited tendency to consump- 
tion, or to heart disease, or to insanity, and to place him under the 
same mental régime as another boy who has none of these proclivi- 
ties, but is of healthiest parentage, is almost a crime in ignorance. 
And when it is the fact that the healthiest boy in a school is, in all 
probability, himself overworked, it is not difficult to detect that in 
respect to work imposed on pupils passing from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year, it is impossible for health and educa- 
tion to progress side by side, and develop lustily together. 

I said there was a second course of error in education at the 
period of life now under consideration. That consists in failing to 
allow for difference of mental capacity and turn of mind in different 
learners. There are many minds of neutral tendency; minds that 
can take in a certain limited amount of knowledge on almost any 
and every subject, but which can never master much in anything. 
These minds, if they be not unduly pressed and rubbed out, or 
flattened down, become in time respectable in learning, and some- 
times imbued with the plainest common sense. These minds bear 
at school much work with comparatively small injury, for they are 
admittedly dull, and great things are not expected of them, and great 
things are not attempted by them. These minds do the necessary 
work of mediocrity, in this world, an important work enough,—the 
work of the crust of the intellectual sphere. 

There are two other very different orders of minds. There is 
the mind analytical, that looks into details in business, into elements 
in science, into figures and facts in civil and natural history. In the 
school such a mind is good at arithmetic ; good at mathematics ; 
good at facts and dates; good at niceties of language. In these 
directions its lessons are pleasures, or, at the worst, are scarcely 
labours. There is again the mind constructive or synthetic; the mind 
that builds ; that uses facts and figures, only, in the end, for its own 
purposes of work ; which easily learns principles of construction ; 
which grasps poetry and the hidden meaning of the poet ; which is 
wonderful often for memory, but remembers the whole, rarely the 
parts of a theme; and which cannot by any pressure inflicted on it, 
or self-inflicted, take fast hold of minute distinctions. 

The true intellect of the world, from the first dawn of it until 
now, has been made up of these two distinct forms. They seem 
antagonistic ; they are so ; but out of their antagonism has come the 
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light of knowledge and wisdom. They are the representative poles of 
knowledge and of wisdom. The first is knowing, the second wise— 
two distinct qualities, though commonly confounded as one. 

In the small school of the youth, as in the great school of the 
world, these representative orders of mind are ever present. The 
mistake is, that they are so commonly confounded, and that no 
change is made in the mode of study to fit the taste of the one or 
the other. 

The consequence is that lessons are given to the analytical 
student which he cannot possibly grasp, and to the synthetical 
student which he cannot possibly master. Under these conditions 
both chafe and worry and weary, and still do not get on. Then 
they fall into bad health, grow fretful and feverish, are punished or 
slighted, and otherwise made sad and, it may be, revengeful. And so, 
if they be unduly forced, they grow up unhealthy in body and in 
mind. They grow up feeling as beings who have in some manner 
missed their way in life. The occupation into which they have 
drifted, and in which they have become fixed, is not congenial to 
them ; at last they fall into listlessness, and, seeking in amusements 
and pleasures for the treasure they have lost, are trodden into the 
crust of the intellectual sphere,—the great mediocrity. 

I said there was a third course of error in educational training 
in this period of life, and I noted that as the prize system, the 
forcing of young minds to extremes of competition in learning. This 
system is bad fundamentally. I have been assured by excellent 
teachers that it is bad as a system of teaching, and that nothing 
but the demand for it on the parts of ambitious parents and friends 
could make them permit it as a part of their work. They say it 
obliges them, as prize days draw near, to devote excessive time to 
the most earnest of the competitors. They say that the attention of 
the whole school is directed towards the competitors, who have their 
special admirers, and so the masses, who, from fear or from want of 
ability, do not compete, are doubly neglected, are neglected by their 
teachers to some extent, and are forgetful of their own prospects in 
the interest they take as to the success of their idols. In this way, 
those that are weakest are least, and those that are strongest are 
most, assisted—another illustration of the proverb, “To him that 
hath shall be given ; but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

I cannot undertake to confirm this judgment myself, though it 
sounds like common sense, but I can affirm that in matter of health, 
in interference with that blessing, the prize system stands at the bar 
guilty of the guilty. You have but to go to a prize distribution to see 
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in the worn and pale and languid faces of the successful the effects 
of this system. And when you have seen them, you have not seen 
a tithe of the evil. You have not seen the anxious young-old boys 
or girls at the time of the competition ; you have not seen them 
immediately after it ; you have not seen them between the period of 
competition and the announcement of the awards. You have not 
seen the injury inflicted by the news of success to some, and of failure 
to others who have contested and lost. If you could, as through a 
transparent body, have seen all the changes incident to these events; 
if you could only have seen one set of phenomena alone, the violent 
over-action and the succeeding depressed action of the beating heart, 
you would have seen enough to tell you how mad a system you have 
been following to its results, and how much the dull and neglected 
scholars are to be envied by the side of the bright and, for the 
moment, the applauded and flattered and triumphant. 

These bad physical results the physician alone sees as a rule, and 
he not readily, since the evil does not of necessity appear at the 
moment, nor does he nor do others see the remaining evils from the 
physical side. It requires a look into the mental condition produced 
by the competition, to the effect of that condition on the passions, 
and to the influence of the passions on the nutrition and maintenance 
of the body, to know or surmise the secondary mischiefs to health 
which these fierce mental struggles in girlhood and boyhood inflict 
on the woman and the man. 

While this lecture has been in preparation I have received from 
Dr. Holbrook, the editor of the Herald of Health of New York, one 
of his miniature tracts on Health, in which he records the experiences 
of men who have lived long, laborious, and successful lives, and the 
reasons they assign for having enjoyed such prolonged health and 
mental activity. ‘The tract before me contains letters from two men 
of great eminence, namely, William Cullen Bryant and William 
Howitt. A part of William Howitt’s letter so admirably expresses 
the lesson I am now endeavouring to teach that I quote it in full. 
It refers to his early life, and its perfect freedom of learning :—‘ My 
boyhood and youth were, for the most part, spent in the country ; 
and all country objects, sports, and labours, horse-racing and hunt- 
ing excepted, have had a never-failing charm forme. As a boy, I 
ranged the country far and wide in curious quest and study of all the 
wild creatures of the woods and fields, in great delight in birds and 
their nests, climbing the loftiest trees, rocks, and buildings in pursuit 
of them. In fact, the life described in the ‘ Boy’s Country Book’ 
was my own life. No hours were too early for me, and in the bright 
sunny fields in the early mornings, amid dews and odour of flowers, 
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I breathed that pure air which gave a life-long tone to my lungs that 
I still reap the benefit of. All these daily habits of climbing, running, 
and working, developed my frame to perfection, and gave a vigour 
to nerve and muscle that have stood well the wear and tear of exist- 
ence. My brain was not dwarfed by excessive study in early boy- 
hood, as is too much the case with children of to-day. Nature says, 
as plainly as she can speak, that the infancy of all creatures is sacred 
to play, to physical action, and the joyousness of mind that give life 
to every organ of the system. Lambs, kittens, kids, foals, even 
young pigs and donkeys, all teach the great lesson of Nature, that 
to have a body healthy and strong, the prompt and efficient vehicle 
of the mind, we must not infringe on her ordinations by our study 
and cramping sedentariness in life’s tender years. We must not 
throw away or misappropriate her forces destined to the corporeal 
architecture of man, by tasks that belong properly to an after time. 
There is no mistake so fatal to the proper development of man and 
woman as to pile on the immature brain, and on the yet unfinished 
fabric of the human body, a weight of premature, and, therefore, un- 
natural, study. In most of those cases where Nature has intended to 
produce a first-class intellect, she has guarded her embryo genius by 
a stubborn slowness of development. Moderate study and plenty of 
play and exercise in early youth are the true requisites for a noble 
growth of intellectual powers in man, and for its continuance to 


old age.” 
EDUCATION IN ADOLESCENCE. 


In the education that is bestowed on the young in the period of 
their adolescence, namely, from the seventeenth or eighteenth to 
the twenty-second or twenty-third years, there is, I regret to say, no 
redeeming quality in regard to health as an attendant consideration. 

Young men and young women who are now presenting themselves 
for the higher-class examinations at our universities and public 
boards are literally crushed by the insanity of the effort. It has 
happened to me within the past year to have under observation four 
of these victims to the inquisition of learning. 

In one of these examples, where success, so called, crowned the 
effort, in addition to many minor injuries inflicted on the body, an 
absence of memory has succeeded the cram, so that names of 
common places are for the time quite forgotten ; while the subjects 
that were got up so accurately have become a mere confused dream, 
in which all that relates to useful learning is inextricably buried. 

In another of these competitors, the period of competition wa 
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attended with an entire absence of sleep, and thereby with that ex- 
haustion which leads almost to delirious wandering of mind. Here 
failure led to an extreme depression, to a forgetfulness of the reason 
of failure, and to a listlessness on all subjects it will take months to 
cure. 

In the third example to which I refer, sleeplessness, labour, and 
excitement brought on an hereditary tendency to intermitting action 
of the heart, to unsteadiness of power, and thereby to uncertainty of 
effort, which almost of necessity led to failure of attempt. Even 
cram in an instance of this nature, backed by all the assiduity that 
will and patience and industry could support, was obliged to fail, 
because the physical force was not at hand to keep the working body 
in accord with the mental power. Ignorant of what they were after, 
the examiners who were putting on the screw were not examining 
the mental qualities of this youth at all, but were really trying how 
long his heart would hold out under their manipulation. 

In the fourth instance, it was my duty to decide whether a youth, 
brought up just to the condition for going into the inquisition, should, 
worn and wearied with the labour, bloodless and sleepless, run the 
risk,—being quite ready for it,—or should, at the last moment, take 
six months’ entire rest, and then be got up to the same pitch of life- 
lessness and misery again. 

Is there any occasion to wonder at these phenomena? One of 
the members of my profession has a son who originally was a lad of 
good parts, and who, after undergoing the inquisition, had to wander 
about for munths in travel, helpless in mental and physical state— 
“ more like an idiot,” said his father to me, than anything else. Is 
there any occasion to wonder at these phenomena, I repeat? None. 
In some of these inquisitions each examiner can pluck from his own 
paper, and there are several examiners. Ask one of those examiners 
to answer the paper of another examiner, and see what he would do. 
The unhappy student has to answer them all. 

The system is doing sufficient evil to men ; but what is to happen 
to the world if women, anxious to emulate, are to have their way, and, 
like moths, follow their sterner mates into the midnight candle of 
learning? Up to this time the stability of the race in physical and 
mental qualities has greatly rested on the women. Let the fathers do 
what they might—in this age dissipate and duel and fight ; in that age 
smoke, drink, and luxuriate; in another age run after the vain shadows 
of competitive exercises, mental or physical ; still the women remained 
unvitiated, so that one-half the authorship of the race was kept intact 
as reasonable and responsible beings. In other words, there were 
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mothers as well as fathers. But if in these days women, catching 
the infection of the present system, succeed in their clamour for 
admission into the inquisition, and mothers thereupon go out, as 
they certainly will, just in proportion as they go in, the case will be 
bad indeed for the succeeding generations. 

Some wise man has given us, if we would read his lesson correctly, 
the moral of this kind of effort in the wonderful story of Babel. 

It is quite true. You cannot build a temple that reaches to 
heaven, though all the world try. It is not, that is to say, by forcing 
the minds of men to learn, that man can penetrate the secrets of 
nature and know them. If one learned man could seize and hold 
and apply the knowledge of two learned men, there might be a pro- 
gression of knowledge in geometrical ratio, and soon, in truth, 


Men would be angels, angels would be gods, 


To this Nature says Vo ; and when the attempt is made, she corrects 
it by the interruption she sets up, through the corporeal mechanism, 
to the mental strife and contagion. 

To let this struggle against Nature progress up to confusion of 
tongues, in which one learned man shall not understand another, is 
a far easier thing than many suppose: for Nature is unswerving in her 
course, and the struggle now is far advanced towards its natural 
consummation. 

For a time yet it may be necessary to subject men who are to 
take part in responsible professional labours, in the practice of which 
life or property is concerned, to certain efficient tests as proofs of 
knowledge and skill. Such examinational tests may easily be con- 
ducted without being made in any sense competitive, and without in 
any sense doing an injury to health and life. 

At best, such tests are arbitrary, and define no more than the 
capacity of a man at the period of his entry into manhood. At that 
period there is presented but one phase of mental life among many 
varying phases ; and to let the brand of superiority stamped at that 
age, however distinguished the superiority then may be, stand forth 
as the all-sufficient distinguishing mark for a lifetime, would indeed 
be, and indeed is, unjust foolishness. 

It is a very bad system that suggests such a mode of obtaining a 
claim to permanent superiority, and the effects of the present system 
are shown as most mischievous in this very particular, 

The man who succeeds in gaining these great competitive honours 
is usually content to rest on them, and rarely wins other distinctions 
in after life. It is doubtful whether the training is not fatal to the 
after distinction, and whether the great geniuses of the world 
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would ever have appeared at all, if, in their early days, they had been 
oppressed by the labour, strain, and anxiety of the competition on 
the one hand, or had been bound by the hard-and-fast lines of 
dogmatic learning on the other. I believe myself that great after 
distinction is impossible with early competitive superiority gained by 
the struggles I have indicated, and that the evils now so widespread 
amongst our better-class communities will find their full correction 
in the circumstance that the geniuses of the nation and the leaders 
of the nation will henceforth be derived, unless there be a refor- 
mation of system, from those simple pupils of the board schools who, 
entering into the conflicts of life able to read, write, and calculate, 
are left free of brain for the acquirement of learning of any and every 
kind in the full powers of developed manhood. 

Be this as it may, I am sure that the present plan, which strands 
men and women on the world of active life, old in knowledge before 
their time, and ready to rest from acquirement on mere devotion of 
an automatic kind to some one particular pursuit, is directly injurious 
to health both of body and mind. 

Continued action of the mind and varied action of the mind are 
essentials to length of life and health of life, and those brain-workers 
who have shown the greatest skill in varied pursuits, even when their 
works have been laborious, have lived longest and happiest and best. 

The truth is, that when men do not die of some direct accident 
of disease, they die, in nine cases out of ten, from nervous failure. And 
this is the peculiarity of nervous failure—that it may be fatal from one 
point of the nervous organism, the rest being sound. A man ma 
therefore wear himself out by one mental exercise too exclusively 
followed, while he may live through many exercises extended over 
far greater intervals of time and involving more real labour if they be 
distributed over many seats of mental faculty. 

Just as a sheet of ice will bear many weights if they be equally 
distributed upon it, but will give way and break up at one point from 
a lesser weight, so the brain will bear an equally distributed strain of 
work for many years, while pressure not more severe on one point 
will destroy it in a limited period, and with it the body it animates. 


CONCLUSION. 
Let health and education go hand in hand, and the progress of 
the world, physically and mentally, is sound and sure. 
Let the brain, in the first stage of life, make its own inventory : 
distress it not with learning, or sadness, or romance of passion. Let 
it take Nature as a second mother for its teacher. 


In the second age, instil gently and learn the order of mind that is 
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being rendered a receiving agency: allay rather than encourage 
ambition : do not push on the strong, but help the feeble. 

In adolescence, let the studies, taking their natural bent, be more 
decisive and defined as towards some particular end or object, but 
never distressing, anxious, or distractingly ambitious. Let this be an 
age for probation into the garden of knowledge, and of modest claim 
to admission there ; not for a charge by assault and for an entry with 
clarion and standard and claim of so much conquered possession. 

And for the rest, let the course be a continued learning, so that 
with the one and chief pursuit of life other pursuits may mingle 
happily, and life be not 


a dissonant thing 
Amid the universal harmony. 

My task is done. I find no fault with any particular class, neither 
of teachers nor pastors nor masters. I speak only against a prevailing 
error, for which no one is specially at fault, but for which all are 
somewhat at fault, however good the object had in view may be. 

What we now witness in the way of mental competition is but the 
old system of physical competitive prowess in a new form ; and when 
the evils of it are seen, and when the worse than uselessness of it is 
detected, it will pass away as all such errors do when the universal 
mind which sustains them sees and appreciates the wrong that is 
being done. 1 believe sincerely that the errors I have ventured to 
describe, and which at this present, separate health from education, 
will in due time be recognised and removed. 

In a leading article last year in one of our powerful and widely- 
read newspapers on a lecture of mine delivered in this place, there 
was an expression of regret that I, as a man of science, should deal 
so earnestly with subjects so trivial as these. Suppose the subjects to 
be trivial, and then in answer I might fairly say there are mites in 
science as well as in charity, and the ultimate results of each are 
often alike important and beneficial. But I deny the triviality. I 
ask, if these subjects, which refer to the very life-blood of the nation, 
be trivial, what are the solemn subjects, and who are dealing with 
them ? 

I read in another and scientific paper, that to state facts of a 
similar order to those I have now related, to a public as distinct from 
a strictly professional audience, is a sure means by which to hurt 
tender susceptibilities, and of a certainty to give to some a cause of 
offence. To that criticism I reply, as I conclude, in the words of the 
good St. Jerome: “If an offence come out of truth, better is it the 
offence come than the truth be concealed.” 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON. 























PAPAL ELECTIONS AND 
ELECTORS. 


HE conditions under which a Papal Election will be held in future 
will differ much from those under which any former occupant 
of the Chair of St. Peter has been chosen. Before now, Popes have 
been realmless sovereigns, have held their seat as it were on sufferance, 
surrounded by the territories of unfriendly or actively hostile poten- 
tates, have had their dominion threatened by the spirit of a restless 
age ; but the combination of circumstances surrounding the closing 
years of Pius IX. have had scarcely a parallel in history. His ponti- 
ficate, so remarkable in many things, is not the least so in the unpre- 
cedented length of time it has lasted. His occupation of the papal 
throne has exceeded thirty years ; and, alone amongst Pontiffs, he 
has seen more than “the years of Peter.” The average duration of a 
pontificate has been estimated at about thirteen years ; and Pope Pius 
has had the singular fortune of so far exceeding the time usually 
allotted by fate to his predecessors that not a single cardinal survives 
of a creation senior to his own. 

There is a prevalent but ill-founded belief that no person is eligible 
to the Papacy who is not a member of the Cardinalate. But, legally, 
the number of eligible candidates is not thus restricted. As a matter 
of fact, both Popes and anti-Popes have been not only not cardinals, 
but sometimes even laymen. One Pope, Adrian V., lived and died 
without taking orders. The fable of Pope Joan could hardly have 
obtained the wide credence that was long given to it, had it not been 
generally held that the qualifications necessary to a candidate for the 
papal throne were not such as to exclude all but those who belonged 
to a body so limited in number as the Sacred College. ‘Though that 
fable has long been exposed, the length of time during which it passed 
for true, and the unhesitating faith with which it was almost universally 
accepted, form an interesting historical episode in more ways than 
one. It showed, for example, what—even in the “ ages of faith ”— 
was the estimate readily formed of the character of the successors of 
St. Peter. Its exposure and demolition by two non-Catholics, Blondel 
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and Bayle, are an early and remarkable instance of that historical 
criticism which, in the hands of the Destructive school, has removed 
to the domain of legend so many matters long thought to be worthy 
of belief. 

Whoever invented the story, showed considerable imagination and 
power of invention. It runs as follows: About the middle of the 
ninth century, a young woman of Mainz, having fallen in love with a 
monk, resolved to run away from her home, and gain admission to 
the monastery to which her sweetheart belonged. She was received 
into the establishment as one of the fraternity, and continued for a 
long time to enjoy the society of the man whom she had followed 
undiscovered and unsuspected. At length they eloped together, and 
travelled over various countries of Europe, visiting—amongst other 
places—Athens, where the disguised young woman studied and made 
great progress in profane law. From Athens she went to Rome, in 
which city she became a student of and proficient in sacred learning. 
Her engaging manners and address, as well as her reputation as a 
scholar utriusque doctrine, brought her into notice, and she began the 
duties of a professor. Her lectures, like those of Hypatia, were de- 
livered to audiences comprising the most learned and best born of 
her contemporaries. She gained, in fact, so great a name for learning 
and sanctity, that at the death of Leo IV., in 855, she was unani- 
mously elected his successor. Whilst on the throne, she filled the 
place of her monkish lover by admitting to her society a cardinal who 
held an office in the palace. At length, after a reign of nearly two 
years and a half, she was seized with the pains of labour during a 
procession, and gave birth to a child in the street, dying on the spot. 
Another story relates that, on the discovery of her sex, she was stoned 
to death. However or whenever the legend arose, it was long believed. 
“ Till the Reformation,” says Gibbon, “ the tale was repeated and be- 
lieved without offence ; and Joan’s female statue long occupied a place 
among the Popes in the cathedral of Siena.” 

But although it is a fact that not cardinals only are eligible 
to the papal throne, it is equally true that no one below that rank 
has been chosen Pope for exactly five hundred years ; Urban VI., 
elected in 1378, being the last who was not a cardinal. Still, so 
ittle is the possession of the red hat considered an essential qualifi- 
cation, that even as late as 1758 votes were cast, and were received 
without objection, for an ex-general of the Capuchins who had never 
borne the cardinalitian dignity. It may be fairly assumed that a 
practice which has received the sanction of so long and so undeviating 
a custom will only be diverged from under very exceptional circum- 
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stances, more so probably even than those in which the Holy See is 
at present placed. 

For more than eight hundred years the elective franchise has 
been in the hands of the cardinals and of none others. Previous to 
the eleventh century, the cardinals took part with the rest of the _ 
Roman clergy in the election of a Pope. Nicholas II. issued a decree 
in 1059, limiting the right of election exclusively to cardinals, and 
leaving to the rest of the clergy and to the people of Rome the right 
of approving, and to the Emperor that of confirming it. The body of 
cardinals, or Sacred College, has, since the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, been fixed at seventy members. The title is not strictly an 
ecclesiastical on~, but merely signifies a dignity or honour of the Roman 
court. In its origin, it was undoubtedly connected with, and derived 
from, the service of the Church; but it is at present, and for many 
years has been, almost an equivalent of a high title of nobility granted 
by asecular sovereign. His Holiness, being an ecclesiastical monarch, 
with an ecclesiastical court, it is binding on all members of-the latter, 
so long as they are attached to it, to wear an ecclesiastical dress. 
The lay Monsignori, who are functionaries of thé papal household, 
may not lay aside the priestly uniform nor lawfully marry as long as 
they hold office, but on resigning it may do’both. ' Cardinals are not 
ordained or consecrated, but are created by the Pope as sovereign. 
Celibacy is indispensable, and it is asserted that there is no tangible 
objection to the Pope’s naming as cardinal any layman who is either 
a bachelor or a widower. 

The term cardinal is derived from a Latin word meaning a hinge, 
as though the bearers of the title were the “hinges,” or supports, of the 
Church. Another derivation, but one now generally set aside, is from 
another Latin word, ‘ncardinatio, which signifies the adoption into 
any Church of a priest of a foreigncommunion. Inthe early ages of 
the Church the title signified the incumbents of the parishes of the 
city of Rome. It was sometimes applied to the chief cleric of 
parishes in other cities, in old documents certain French curés being 
so styled. It should be noted that when a cardinal priest was con- 
secrated bishop he vacated his cardinalate, being supposed to be 
elevated to a higher dignity. In the Councils bishops long continued 
to take precedence of cardinals. The King of France, Louis XIII., 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was the first to grant 
to cardinals the precedence over ecclesiastical peers, bishops, and 
abbets. The seventy members of the Sacred College are divided as 
follows :—Six cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen 
cardinal deacons. This division is in many cases only nominal. 
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Bishops frequently hold the rank of cardinal priest, and priest that 
of cardinal deacon; whilst, on the other hand, there are cardinal 
priests who have only taken deacon’s orders. 

The six cardinal bishops are the suffragans of the Pope in his 
quality of Metropolitan of the Roman “province.” The sees are 
those of Ostia, Santa Rufina et Porto, Sabina, Palestrina, Albano, 
and Frascati. The cardinal priests and deacons bear the title of 
some church in Rome. Several are bishops of particular dioceses 
in their own countries at the same time, still they bear the title of the 
church of which they were made cardinal. The cardinal of Sta. 
Prudentiana, for example, need have little more to do with the 
church dedicated to that saint than the Duke of Wellington has to 
do with the town of that name in Somersetshire. During the time 
of the temporal power of the Holy See many cardinals resided at 
Rome, employed in either the spiritual or temporal administration. 
Those who were without sufficient private means or valuable benefice 
were supposed to receive from the papal exchequer an allowance of 
£800 a year, on which, however, they had to pay a heavy income- 
tax of ten percent. The privilege of wearing the red hat is said to 
have been granted by Innocent IV., in the thirteenth century, as an 
emblem of their readiness to shed their blood for the Catholic faith. 
For a century and a half before, they had been allowed to wear red 
shoes and red garments. In the year 1630 they were given the title 
of Eminence, having been previously designated Most Illustrious, and 
this title they shared with the Grand Master of Malta and the eccle- 
siastical electors of the Holy Roman (German) Empire. 

Cardinals may, with the consent of the Pope, lay aside their rank 
and return to secular life ; and many have done so. Even those in 
holy orders have been permitted to divest themselves of both rank 
and orders, and to marry. Ferdinand Medicis! was authorised to 
quit his rank of cardinal, to become Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and 
Cardinals Maurice of Savoy and Rainaldo of Este to succeed to high 
secular place and to marry. Casimir, brother of Ladislas, King of 
Poland, on the death of that monarch, was permitted, though a 
cardinal and a member of the Society of Jesus, to return to secular 
life and to marry his deceased brother’s widow. More than once 
permission has been granted to a cardinal to resign his state and 
marry, for the purpose of preventing the extinction of the family of 
which he was a member. Cardinal Ferdinand Gonzaga received 
such permission, and married a woman of inferior rank. Becoming 


' For these remarkable cases, see Mr. Cartwright’s book, On Papal Conciaves, 
Pp. 120 ef seg. 
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tired of his low-born wife, he obtained the Pope’s authority to repu- 
diate her and marry a daughter of Duke Cosmo Medicis. To Car- 
dinal Vincenzo Gonzaga, a brother of Cardinal Ferdinand, it was 
granted to give up the Church that he might marry a lady, a relation 
of his, of whom he was enamoured. 

Cardinals who are laymen are prohibited from voting at papal 
elections unless furnished with a specific dispensation from a Pope. 
But this dispensation has been so rarely granted that they are almost 
invariably compelled to take orders before being admitted to a Con- 
clave. Still, there is an instance on record of a lay cardinal, and one 
who afterwards married, having taken part in an election. Also, at the 
death of the Pope in 1823, Cardinal Albani had not been ordained, 
and had frequently expressed an intention of abandoning the purple 
in order to marry so as not to let his family become extinct. But the 
opportunity of voting having occurred, he made up his mind to take 
deacon’s orders, so that he might take his partin the Conclave. The 
right of voting is held to be indelible in all who bear the title of 
Cardinal ; and has ever been alleged as a reason for withholding per- 
mission to return to secular life. Indeed, the Supreme Pontiff himself 
cannot take away this privilege, this being the sole limitation placed 
upon his authority. Even excommunication does not carry with it 
deprivation of the franchise inherent in the cardinalitian dignity. 
This remarkable provision originated in mistrust of the way in which 
a Pope might use his plenary authority. By degrading cardinals who 
were opposed to him, he might disfranchise all but those prepared to 
vote for a successor who might be his nominee. 

It is said that, though cardinals have undergone various punishments, 
and have even been executed, there is no instance of their having been 
permanently deprived of the right of voting. Several cardinals were 
found guilty of having conspired against the life of Leo X., and one 
of them was put to death in prison. Two others were sentenced to be 
degraded and stripped of their right of either voting or being elected ; 
but the sentence was cancelled before the occurrence of an election. 
One of these two cardinals was again convicted of conspiracy under 
Leo’s successor, and imprisoned, but he was let out to vote at the ensuing 
election, and this, too, although the Pope almost at the hour of his 
death issued a Bull ordering that he was on no condition to be released. 
In the last century Cardinal Cascia was found guilty of fraud and 
scandalous peculation, and was sentenced to a heavy fine, ten years’ 
close confinement, deprivation of his see, and absolute degradation 
from the Cardinalate. The Pope, however, on reflection rescinded the 
sentence, and restored to the delinquent the right of voting for his 
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successor, with the sole proviso that the majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast—the number necessary to election—should not be made 
up by his individual vote. In the end the Cardinal was released from 
prison simply to vote in Conclave, and was taken back there when he 
had done so. 

It is not every cardinal who is in full possession of the rights and 
privileges generally belonging to the order. A person upon whom 
the dignity is conferred is not immediately entitled to all the advan- 
tages of the Cardinalate. Though invested with all the symbols 
of his new rank, he may not claim to utter an opinion or share in the 
active duties of the Sacred College until his mouth has been “unsealed” 
by the Pope. The custom of late has been to make the nomination 
in Consistory and the unsealing of the mouth parts of the same 
ceremony ; but the law on the subject has not been altered, and is held 
to be still valid if put in force. The modern practice has the ad- 
vantage of removing the doubts that have occasionally arisen as to the 
propriety of cardinals “ with mouths unopened ” recording their votes 
at a papal election. There is a further distinction between cardinals 
who have been “ promulgated,” that is, whose names have been 
announced in full Consistory, and those 7” feffo, or merely decided 
upon mentally, whose names have been noted only “in the breast” 
of the Pontiff in secret. Persons so nominated may live and die in 
ignorance of the dignity to which they have been mentally appointed. 
It is not uncommon for the Pope who so nominates to write down on 
a paper, carefully sealed up and secured, the names of those destined 
to receive the dignity, leaving their full creation to the honour of his 
successor, should a vacancy of the Holy See occur before their pro- 
mulgation by himself. The origin of this curious mode of advancing 
to an honour is to be found in the necessity which occasionally arose 
of concealing from all but the members of the Sacred College the 
names of those to be added to its ranks. But of late it has been the 
practice not to reveal them even to that august body, but simply 
to announce in Consistory the number of persons upon whom His 
Holiness proposes to confer the dignity. Such announcement is taken 
as equivalent to a substantive addition to the College of Cardinals ; 
and it is accepted that so many vacancies as there are nominations 
in petto have been filled up. Members of religious orders, if nominated 
cardinals, continue to wear the habit of the order to which they belong, 
and do not use silk, and are thus distinguished by dress from their 
fellows. The last Pope, Gregory XVI., who was a Camaldolese 
monk, wore, as a cardinal, a garb of white. 

The persons eligible to the Chair of St. Peter, and those who are 
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quaiified to elect to it, having been enumerated, it is proper to relate 
what takes place when the Holy See becomes vacant, and to describe 
the plan upon which the election to fill the vacancy is conducted. 
It is alleged that nothing but death can put an end to the reign of a 
Pope. Legally, neither abdication nor the delegation of his functions 
to a regency is permitted: he must die in “harness.” Time has 
wrought many changes in the organisation of the Papal Government, 
and it has approached more and more nearly to that of lay adminis- 
trations in secular states. During the lifetime of the Pope, the 
personage next to himself in importance is the Secretary of State. 
But at the decease of a Pontiff the latter functionary is superseded 
by a more imposing personage—the Cardinal Camerlengo. This 
official ranks high in the table of precedence of the Roman Court. 
Formerly he filled the offices of Minister of Finance and Chief 
Secular Judicial Authority. So much has he fallen from his high 
estate, that until very recently the place of Cardinal de Angelis, 
formerly Camerlengo, was allowed to remain unfilled for some time, 
His Holiness summoning a Consistory to nominate a successor to him 
only on September 21st, 1877. The Holy See once vacant, the im- 
portance of the Camerlengo really begins. He proceeds to the 
chamber in which the Pope has died, and, striking the door with a gilt 
mallet, calls him by name. Of course to this summons no answer is 
returned. He then enters the room, taps the corpse on the forehead 
with another mallet of silver, and proclaims that the Pope is indeed 
dead. The death is then announced to the inhabitants of Rome by 
the tolling of the great bell in the Capitol ; the bell carried off from 
Viterbo by the forces of Medizval Rome, when they subdued the 
former city, at the end of the twelfth century. During the interreg- 
num between the death of one Pope and the election of another, 
there almost ceases to be a Papal Government. ‘This continued to 
be so down to a late period of the time that the temporal dominion 
existed. The sittings of the law courts were suspended ; and the 
work of every branch of the administration was confined to mere 
routine. Formerly the jails were thrown open and the prisoners 
released, but this custom has been somewhat modified. Still, at the 
death of the last Pope, in 1846, prisoners guilty of only slight offences 
were set at liberty. 

Most of the high officials held office only during the lifetime of 
the Pontiff. His decease therefore rendered many important posts 
vacant ; and by an ancient custom, and in remembrance of ancient 
times, the civic authorities resumed the government of the city. But 
their rule was tempered by the power of the noble houses and by the 
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lawless habits of the mercenaries and armed retainers whom they 
kept up. The consequence was, that for a long period Rome, during 
a vacancy of the Holy See, was in a state of dreadful turmoil. Each 
noble assumed the right of garrisoning his palace, and forbidding 
any police, save his own, to come into his neighbourhood. Some 
«reat families were strong enough, not only to maintain their right to 
act thus, but also to get it recognised. As late as the year 1700, 
during an interregnum, a regular campaign was carried on between 
the retainers of a Roman prince and the city police ; the cause being 
the entry of the latter within the precincts in which the nobleman 
claimed to exercise authority. This was not at all an isolated case 
of lawless violence, and the history of Conclaves contains many stories 
of bleodshed and disorder owing to the relaxation of authority at 
such times. So common were serious riots, that a duty attaching to 
the office of Camerlengo, that of securing the pontificial effects and 
taking charge of the keys, owes its origin to the necessity that arose 
of putting an end to the established custom, of a riotous mob forcing 
the palace and rifling it of its contents. 

Amongst a people like the Italians, who are fond of investing in 
public lotteries, it is not surprising that the opportunity of gambling 
during the sitting of a Conclave, by betting upon the successful can- 
didate for the Papacy, should be fully taken advantage of. To such 
an extent was this carried, that Pius IV. issued a Bull to prohibit the 
laying of wagers on a pending election. In spite of this, the betting 
went merrily on, and the principal goldsmiths and bankers seem to 
have kept regular offices for the accommodation of “ investors.” 
The odds were regularly quoted from day to day; “ favourites” went 
up in the market and receded; and some terrible riots sometimes 
occurred between the backers of rival candidates. 

The cardinals assembled to elect a Pope form a “Conclave.” 
The proceedings of this body have been regulated at various times 
by different Popes. A new Pope may not be elected till the tenth 
day after his predecessor's decease. It is hoped that time will thus 
be given for cardinals at a distance to arrive at the place of election, 
for the performance of the obsequies of the deceased, and the pre- 
paration of the building in which the Conclave is to assemble. From 
this it will be seen that the interregnum must last at the least ten 
days. ‘The elections have frequently been very protracted ; and the 
Western Church has more than once been for years without a head. 
The longest interregnum on record is that which ensued on the death 
of Clement IV., in 1268. From the assemblage of cardinals which 
met at Viterbo to fill up the vacancy, the present system of Conclaves 
is sometimes said to be derived. For two years and nine months 
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the assembled cardinals failed to make a proper election. The 
magistrates of Viterbo, by the advice, it is said, of St. Bonaventure, 
locked them up in the pontificial palace in which the Pope had died 
with a view of keeping them there until they had made their choice. 
One cardinal, it is related, seeing his companions daily praying that 
the Holy Ghost might come to their assistance, profanely suggested 
that the roof of the hall should be removed, or the Spirit would never 
be able to reach them. The hint was too good to be lost. It was 
reported to the citizens, who, headed by one of their magistrates, 
took off the roof, hoping by exposing the electors to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather to expedite their decision. 

Many injunctions have been issued with the object of shortening 
the time consumed in elections. The imprisoning of the cardinals 
in Conclave was made obligatory. They were to inhabit a single 
hall in common. One window only might remain open. If no one 
were chosen within three days, but one dish should be served at 
dinner and at supper ; after five days, the bill of fare was to consist 
of only bread, wine, and water. No cardinal was allowed to profit 
by any benefice falling vacant during the continuance of the Con- 
clave. These regulations were subsequently softened; and at present 
it is understood that the cardinals are permitted all the comforts and 
luxuries they may desire. 

Until the death of Pius VII., in 1823, it had long been the rule to 
hold Conclaves in the Vatican ; but from that date the elections have 
always taken place in the Palace of the Quirinal. That building is 
now occupied by the royal family of Italy, and it is hardly possible that 
another Pontiff will be elected within its walls. When the Conclave 
was held in the Vatican, the floor of the spacious hall was covered 
with little wooden huts of two rooms, one of which was assigned to 
each cardinal. ‘These huts were marked with the letters of the 
alphabet, and the cardinals drew lots for choice of them ; each put 
his arms on the one that fell to his share. The cells of all cardinals 
who owed their creation to the deceased Pope were hung with violet, 
in token of mourning; those of the others were hung with green. 
The cell of the cardinal on whom the choice fell was given up to 
plunder to the attendants on the members of the Sacred College 
assembled in Conclave. ‘The cardinals were strictly confined to the 
first floor of the palace, and all the windows and apertures in it were 
walled up, except a small portion to admit light. But since the 
holding of Conclaves in the Quirinal these customs have fallen into 
disuse, a large and convenient corridor, with numerous rooms off it, 
being used by the electors. 
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The number of servants and functionaries attending upon their 
Eminences is large. Of these the most important are the conclavists, 
or private secretaries, of whom two are allowed to each cardinal. 
On all the obligation of secrecy is imposed. Many privileges attach 
to the position of conclavist, amongst others a share in a handsome 
sum of money at the close of the election. As may be supposed, 
their influence is often very great. An amusing story is told of one 
who nearly obtained his patron’s election by a kind of practical joke. 
He went to each cardinal individually, saying that, as his master, 
Cardinal Cueva, would never be elected, it would be merely paying 
him a compliment if the person addressed would record his vote for 
him. He actually succeeded in getting promised thirty-two votes 
out of a total of thirty-four; and the trick was only discovered by the 
accident of two of the electors comparing notes as to the way in 
which they proposed to give their votes. 

When the obligatory nine days have expired, the cardinals attend 
mass and hear a sermon, and then walk in procession to the place ot 
meeting. The public is admitted to the building until three hours 
after sunset on the first day. A bell is then rung three times, and 
the master of the ceremonies, by the command “ Zx¢ra omnes,” 
obliges all unauthorised persons to withdraw. The apertures are 
then walled up and the principal doors bolted. Each cardinal then 
goes through the form of proving his identity. The voting, since the 
Quirinal has been used, takes place in the chapel. Every elector is 
provided with a table and writing materials, and there are other 
tables apart for such as do not wish to make use of their own especial 
ones. The voting is by ballot on closed papers, unless the members 
of the Sacred College are suddenly inspired with a single wish, and 
unanimously “acclaim” the same person, or arrange a compromise 
between opposing parties, and delegate the power of choice to a 
limited committee. The voter’s name is written on the voting paper 
for reference and verification if necessary, and the paper is sealed 
with a seal which must be used at all ballots throughout the duration 
of the Conclave. A majority of two-thirds of the voters present is 
essential to a complete election. Three cardinals are chosen as 
scrutators to examine and count the papers. If no candidate is 
elected at the first meeting, the voting takes place in the morning and 
the afternoon of each day until a decision has been arrived at. At 
the afternoon voting no votes can be cast except for some one 
whose name had appeared on some of the papers handed in in the 
morning. So uncertain is the falling of the choice considered, that 
the popular proverb concerning Conclaves runs, Chi entra Papa, esce 
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Cardinale—He who goes in as most likely to be Pope is sure to come 
out still a Cardinal! 

The Governments of France, Austria, and Spain have a recognised 
right of vefo on the election of any particular cardinal. The Spanish 
Crown availed itself of this right of vefo as late as 1831. The pro- 
hibition must be made known before the required number of votes 
have been cast for the person aimed at ; as, if he can once count the 
requisite two-thirds majority of voices in the Conclave, he is Pope be- 
yond the power of ve/o. The office of objecting to certain individuals 
is usually entrusted by the Governments who desire to exercise their 
privilege to some confidential cardinal, or to the Dean of the Sacred 
College. The interference of foreign powers has frequently had much 
influence on elections. A friend replied to Cardinal Sforza, who 
asked his opinion as to the result of voting in Conclave, “ If the French 
prevail, Cardinal Farnese will be Pope ; if the Spaniards, Rospigliosi; 
if the Romans, Barberini ; if the Holy Ghost, Odescalchi ; but if the 
devil, it must be either your Eminence or myself.” Sforza laughingly 
said, “ Then it will be Rospigliosi,” on whom, in fact, the choice fell. 
At other times, candidates have had rather different supporters ; in 
1724, the following rhymes explained who were the backers of each : 

Il ciel vuol Orini, 
Il popolo Corsini, 
Le donne Ottoboni, 
Il diavolo Alberoni, 

As soon as the requisite majority has been gained by any one, and 
he has declared his readiness to accept the nomination, the Conclave 
is declared to be atanend. The doors of the building are thrown 
open, the walled-up windows cleared, and the new Pontiff receives 
from all the cardinals present the first act of adoration. The Cardinal 
Dean proclaims the New Pope to the assembled people in the form, 
“ Habemus Papam, We have a Pope.” He is then carried on men’s 
shoulders, first to the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, and then to St. 
Peter’s, to receive the second and third adorations, and bestow upon 
the people the Benediction. He is now fully and completely Pope. 
The coronation with the Tiara takes place on the first Sunday after 
the Conclave in St. Peter’s. He first receives the homage of the 
clergy, and is then carried in procession up the church, when a 
curious ceremony takes place. It is thus described by Eustace, in his 
Classical Tour :—‘ As the new Pontiff advances towards the high 
altar, the Master of the Ceremonies, kneeling before him, sets fire to a 
small quantity of tow placed on the top of a gilt staff, and as it blazes 
and vanishes in smoke, thus addresses the Pope, ‘ Sancte Pater / sic 
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transit gloria mundi!’ This ceremony is repeated thrice.” Up to 
this time, he would seem to be regarded merely as the newly elected 
Bishop of Rome, and Metropolitan of the Province, as his head is 
adorned only with the mitre. ‘ His vestments, when he officiates in 
church,” says Eustace, “as well as his mitre, do not differ from those 
of other prelates.” But the procession moves on to the balcony over- 
looking the piazza of St. Peter, and there, in presence of the assembled 
people, the mitre is removed, and he is crowned with the Triple Crown. 
How far the ceremonial in use so long will be followed hereafter, it is 
impossible to say ; but the grandeur of the office, and the associations 
connected with it, must go far to render any ceremonies imposing and 
august ; and the world will watch with interest the unquestionably ap- 


proaching Conclave. 
CYPRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 





NEW WAYS OF MEASURING THE 
SUN'S DISTANCE. 


T is strange that the problem of determining the sun’s distance, 
which for many ages was regarded as altogether insoluble, and 
which even during recent years had seemed fairly solvable in but one 
or two ways, should be found, on closer investigation, to admit of 
many methods of solution. If astronomers should only be as fortunate 
hereafter in dealing with the problem of determining the distances 
of the stars, as they have been with the question of the sun’s distance, 
we may hope for knowledge respecting the structure of the universe 
such as even the Herschels despaired of our ever gaining. Yet 
this problem of determining star-distances does not seem more 
intractable, now, than the problem of measuring the sun’s distance 
appeared only two centuries ago. If we rightly view the many 
methods devised for dealing with the easier task, we must admit that 
the more difficult—which, by the way, is in reality infinitely the 
more interesting—cannot be regarded as so utterly hopeless as, 
with our present methods and appliances, it appears to be. True, 
we know only the distances of two or three stars, approximately, 
and have means of forming a vague opinion about the distances of 
only a dozen others, or thereabouts ; while at distances now immeasur- 
able lie six thousand stars visible to the eye, and twenty millions 
within range of the telescope. Yet, in Galileo’s time, men might 
have argued similarly against all hope of measuring the proportions 
of the solar system. ‘ We have only,” they might have urged, “the 
distance of the moon, our immediate neighbour,—beyond her, at dis- 
tances so great that hers, so far as we can judge, is by comparison 
almost as nothing, lie the Sun, and Mercury, and Venus, and Mars ; 
farther away yet lie Jupiter and Saturn, and possibly other planets, 
not visible to the naked eye, but within range of that wonderful 
instrument, the telescope, which our Galileo and others are using so 
successfully. What hope can there be, when the exact measurement 
of the moon’s distance has so fully taxed our powers of celestial 
measurement, that we can ever obtain exact information respecting 
the distances of the sun and planets? By what method is a problem 
so stupendous to be attacked ?” Yet, within a few years of that time, 
VOL. CCXLIL, NO. 1766, oO 
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Kepler had formed already a rough estimate of the distance of the 
sun ; in 1639, young Horrocks pointed to a method which has since 
been successfully applied. Before the end of the seventeenth century 
Cassini and Flamstead had approached the solution of the problem 
more nearly, while Halley had definitely formulated the method which 
bears his name. Long before the end of the eighteenth century it 
was certainly known that the sun’s distance lies between 85 millions 
of miles and 98 millions (Kepler, Cassini, and Flamstead had 
been unable to indicate any superior limit). And lastly, in our 
own time, half a score of methods, each subdivisible into several 
forms, have been applied to the solution of this fundamental problem 
of observational astronomy. 

I propose now to sketch some new and very promising methods, 
which have been applied already with a degree of success arguing 
well for the prospects of future applications of the methods under 
more favourable conditions. 

In the first place, let us very briefly consider the methods which 
had been before employed, in order that the proper position of the 
new methods may be more clearly recognised. 

The plan obviously suggested at the outset for the solution of 
the problem was simply to deal with it as a problem of surveying. 
It was in such a manner that the moon’s distance had been found, 
and the only difficulty in applying the method to the sun or to any 
planet consisted in the delicacy of the observations required. The 
earth being the only surveying-ground available to astronomers in 
dealing with this problem (in dealing with the problem of the 
stars’ distances they have a very much wider field of operations), it 
was necessary that a base-line should be measured on this globe of 
ours, large enough, compared with our small selves, but utterly in- 
significant compared with the dimensions of the solar system. The 
diameter of the earth being less than 8,000 miles, the longest line 
which the observers could take for base scarcely exceeded 6,000 
miles; since observations of the same celestial object at opposite ends 
of a diameter necessarily imply that the object is in the horizon of 
both the observing stations (for precisely the same reason that two 
cords stretched from the ends of any diameter of a ball to a distant 
point touch the ball at those ends). But the sun’s distance being 
some 92 millions of miles, a base of 6,000 miles amounts to less than 
the 15,o0ooth part of the distance to be measured. Conceive a 
surveyor endeavouring to determine the distance of a steeple or rock 
15,000 feet, or nearly three miles, from him, with a base-line ome 
foot in length, and you can conceive the task of astronomers who 
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should attempt to apply the direct surveying method to determine the 
sun’s distance,—at least, you have one of their difficulties strikingly 
illustrated, though a number of others remain which the illustration 
does not indicate. For, after all, a base one foot in length, though 
far too short, is a convenient one in many respects: the observer 
can pass from one end to the other without trouble—he looks at 
the distant object under almost exactly the same conditions from 
each end, and so forth. A base 6,000 miles long for determining 
the sun’s distance is too short in precisely the same degree, but it is 
assuredly not so convenient a base for the observer. A giant 36,000 
feet high would find it as convenient as a surveyor six feet high 
would find a one-foot base-line ; but astronomers, as a rule, are less 
than 36,000 feet in height. Accordingly the same observer can- 
not work at both ends of the base-line, and they have to send 
out expeditions to occupy each station. All the circumstances of 
temperature, atmosphere, personal observing qualities, &c., are unlike 
at the two ends of the base-line. The task of measuring the sun’s 
distance directly is, in fact, at present beyond the power-of observa- 
tional astronomy, wonderfully though its methods have developed in 
accuracy. 

We all know how, by observations of Venus in transit, the difficulty 
has been so far reduced that trustworthy results have been obtained. 
Such observations belong to the surveying method, only Venus’s 
distance is made the object of measurement instead of the sun’s. 
The sun serves simply as a sort of dial-plate, Venus’s position while 
in transit across this celestial dial-plate being more easily measured 
than when she is at large upon the sky. The devices by which 
Halley and Delisle severally caused “ime to be the relation observed, 
instead of position, do not affect the general principle of the transit 
method. It remains dependent on the determination of position. 
Precisely as by the change of the /osztion of the hands of a clock on 
the face we measure ¢me, so by the transit method, as Halley and 
Delisle respectively suggested its use, we determine Venus’s position 
on the sun’s face, by observing the difference of the time she takes in 
crossing, or the difference of the time at which she begins to cross, or 
passes off, his face. 

Besides the advantage of having a diai-face like the sun’s on 
which thus to determine positions, the transit method deals with 
Venus when at her nearest, or about 25 million miles from us, 
instead of the sun at his greater distance of from go} to 93} millions 
of miles. Yet we do not get the entire advantage of this relative 
proximity of Venus. For the dial-face—the sun, that is—changes its 
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position too—in less degree than Venus changes hers, but still so much 
as largely to reduce her seeming displacement. The sun being farther 
away as 92 to 25, is less displaced as 25 to 92. Venus’s displacement 
is thus diminished by 2$nds of its full amount, leaving only $3nds. 
Practically, then, the advantage of observing Venus, so far as distance 
is concerned, is the same as though, instead of being at a distance of 
only 25 million miles, her distance were greater as 92 to 67, giving 
as her effective distance when in transit some 34,300,000 miles. 

Ali the methods of observing Venus in transit are affected in 
this respect. Astronomers were not content during the recent transit 
to use Halley’s and Delisle’s two time methods (which may be con- 
veniently called the duration method and the epoch method), but 
endeavoured to determine the position of Venus on the sun’s face 
directly, both by observation and by photography. The heliometer 
was the instrument specially used for the former purpose; and as, in 
one of the new methods to be presently described, this is the most 
effective of all available instruments, a few words as to its construc- 
tion will not be out of place. 

The heliometer, then, is a telescope whose object-glass (that is, 
the large glass at the end towards the object observed) is divided 
into two halves along a diameter. When these two halves are 
exactly together—that is, in the position they had before the glass 
was divided—of course they show any object to which they may be 
directed precisely as they would have done before the glass was cut. 
But if, without separating the straight edges of the two semicircular 
glasses, one be made to slide along the other, the images formed by 
the two no longer coincide.' Thus, if we are looking at the sun, we 
see two overlapping discs, and by continuing to turn the screw or 
other mechanism which carries our half-circular glass past the other, 
the disc-images of the sun may be brought entirely clear of each 
other. Then we have two suns in the same field of view, seemingly 
in contact, or nearly so. Now, if we have some means of determining 
how far the movable half-glass has been carried past the other to 
bring the two discs into apparently exact contact, we have, in point 
of fact, a measure of the sun’s apparent diameter. We can improve 
this estimate by carrying back the movable glass till the images 


' The reader unfamiliar with the principles of the telescope may require to 
be told that in the ordinary telescope each part of the object-glass forms a com- 
plete image of the object examined. If, when using an opera-glass (one barrel), a 
portion of the large glass be covered, a portion of what had before been visible is 
concealed. But this is not the case with a telescope of the ordinary construction. 
All that happens when a portion of the object-glass is covered is that the object 


seen appears in some degree less fully illuminated. 
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coincide again, then farther back till they separate the other way, 
and finally are brought into contact on that side. The entire range, 
from contact on one side to contact on the other side, gives twice 
the entire angular span of the sun’s diameter ; and the half of this 
is more likely to be the true measure of the diameter, than the range 
from coincident images to contact either way, simply because instru- 
mental errors are likely to be more evenly distributed over the double 
motion than over the movement on either side of the central position. 
The heliometer derived its name—which signifies sun-measurer— 
from this particular application of the instrument. 

It is easily seen how the heliometer was made available in deter- 
mining the position of Venus at any instant during transit. The 
observer could note what displacement of the two half-glasses was 
necessary to bring the black disc of Venus on one image of the sun 
to the edge of the other image, first touching on the inside and then 
on the outside—then reversing the motion, he could carry her disc to 
the opposite edge of the other image of the sun, first touching on the 
inside and then on the outside. Lord Lindsay’s private expedition— 
one of the most munificent and also one of the most laborious con- 
tributions to astronomy ever made—was the only English expedition 
which employed the heliometer, none of our public observatories 
possessing such an instrument, and official astronomers being un- 
willing to ask Government to provide instruments so costly. The 
Germans, however, and the Russians employed the heliometer very 
effectively. 

Next in order of proximity, for the employment of the direct 
surveying method, is the planet Mars when he comes into opposition 
(or on the same line as the earth and sun) in the order 

Sun Earth Mars, 
at a favourable part of his considerably eccentric orbit. His distance 
then may be as small as 344 millions of miles; and we have in his 
case to make no reduction for the displacement of the background 
on which his place is to be determined. That background is the 
star sphere, his place being measured from that of stars near which 
his apparent path on the heavens carries him ; and the stars are so 
remote that the displacement due to a distance of six or seven 
thousand miles between two observers on the earth is to all intents 
and purposes nothing. The entire span of the earth’s orbit round 
the sun, though amounting to 184 millions of miles, is a mere point 
as seen from all save ten or twelve stars ; how utterly evanescent, 
then, the span of the earth’s globe—less than the 23,oooth part of 
her orbital range! Thus the entire displacement of Mars due to 
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the distance separating his terrestrial observers comes into eftect. 
So that, in comparing the observation of Mars in a favourable opposi- 
tion with that of Venus in transit, we may fairly say that, so far as sur- 
veying considerations are concerned, the two planets are equally well 
suited for the astronomer’s purpose, Venus’s less distance of 25 
millions of miles being effectively increased to 344 millions by the 
displacement of the solar background on which we see her when in 
transit; while Mars’s distance of about 344 millions of miles remains 
effectively the same when we measure his displacement from neigh- 
bouring fixed stars. 

But in many respects Mars is superior to Venus for the purpose of 
determining the sun’s distance. Venus can only be observed at her 
nearest when in transit, and transit lasts but a few hours. Mars can 
be observed night after night for a fortnight or so, during which his 
distance still remains near enough to the least or opposition distance. 
Again, Venus being observed on the sun, all the disturbing influences 
due to the sun’s heat are at work in rendering the observation difficult. 
The air between us and the sun at such a time is disturbed by undu- 
lations due in no small degree to the sun’s action. It is true that we 
have not, in the case of Mars, any means of substituting time mea- 
sures or time determinations for measures of position, as we have 
in Venus’s case, in Halley’s and Delisle’s methods. But, to say the 
truth, the advantage of substituting these time observations has not 
proved so great as was expected. Venus’s unfortunate deformity of 
figure when seen on the sun’s face renders the determination of the 
exact moments of her entry on the sun’s face and departure from it 
by no means so trustworthy as astronomers could wish. On the 
whole, Mars would probably have the advantage, even without that 
point in his favour which has now to be indicated. 

Two methods of observing Mars for determining the sun’s 
distance are available, both of which, as they can be employed in 
applying one of the new methods, may conveniently be described at 
this point. 

An observer far to the north of the earth’s equator sees Mars at 
midnight, when the planet is in opposition, displaced somewhat to the 
south of his true position—that is, of the position he would have as 
supposed to be seen from the centre of the earth. On the other 
hand, an observer far to the south of the equator sees Mars dis- 
placed somewhat to the north of his true position. The difference 
may be compared to different views of a distant steeple (projected, 
let us suppose, against a much more remote hill), from the uppermost 
and lowermost windows of a house corresponding to the northerly 
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and southerly stations on the earth, and from a window on the middle 
story corresponding to a view of Mars from the earth’s centre. By 
ascertaining the displacement of the two views of Mars obtained 
from a station far to the north and another station far to the south, 
the astronomer can infer the distance of the planet, and thence the 
dimensions of the solar system. The displacement is determinable 
by noticing Mars’s position with respect to stars which chance to be 
close to him. For this purpose the heliometer is specially suitable, 
because, having first a view of Mars and some companion stars as 
they actually are placed, the observer can, by suitably displacing 
the movable half-glass, bring the star into apparent contact with the 
planet, first on one side of its disc, and then on the other side,—the 
mean of the two resulting measures giving, of course, the distance 
between the star and the centre of the disc. 

This method requires that there shall be two observers, one at a 
northern station, as Greenwich, or Paris, or Washington; the other 
at a southern station, as Cape Town, Cordoba, or Melbourne. The 
base-line is practically a north and south line ; for though the two 
stations may not lie in the same, or nearly the same, longitude, the 
displacement determined is in reality that due to their difference of 
latitude only, a correction being made for their difference of longi- 
tude. 

The other method depends, not on displacement of two observers 
north and south, or difference of latitude, but on displacement east 
and west. Moreover, it does not require that there shall be two 
observers at stations far apart, but uses the observations made at one 
and the same station at different times. The earth, by turning on 
her axis, carries the observer from the west to the east of an imaginary 
line joining the earth’s centre and the centre of Mars. When on the 
west of that line, or in the early evening, he sees Mars displaced 
towards the east of the planet’s true position. After nine or ten 
hours the observer is carried as far to the east of that line, and sees 
Mars displaced towards the west of his true position. Of course 
Mars has moved in the interval. He is, in fact, in the midst of his 
retrograde career. But the astronomer knows perfectly well how to 
take that motion into account. Thus, by observing the two displace- 
ments, or the total displacement of Mars from east to west, on 
account of the earth’s rotation, one and the same observer can, in the 
course of a single favourable night, determine the sun’s distance. 
And in passing it may be remarked that this is the only general 
method of which so much can be said. By some of the others an 
astronomer can, indeed, estimate the sun’s distance without leaving his 
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observatory,—at least, theoretically he cando so. But many years of 
observation would be required before he would have materials for 
achieving this result. On the other hand, one good pair of observa- 
tions of Mars, in the evening and in the morning, from a station near 
the equator, would give a very fair measure of the sun’s distance. 
The reason why the station should be near the equator will be mani- 
fest, if we consider that at the poles there would be no displacement 
due to rotation ; at the equator the observer would be carried round a 
circle some twenty -five thousand miles in circumference; and the nearer 
his place to the equator the larger the circle in which he would be 
carried, and, ceteris paribus, the greater the evening and morning 
displacement of the planet. 

Both these methods have been successfully applied to the problem 
of determining the sun’s distance, and both have recently been 
applied afresh under circumstances affording exceptionally good 
prospects of success, though as yet the results are not known. 

It is, however, when we leave the direct surveying method to 
which both the observations of Venus in transit and Mars in oppo- 
sition belong (in all their varieties), that the most remarkable and, 
one may say, unexpected methods of determining the sun’s distance 
present themselves. Were not my subject a wide one, I would 
willingly descant at length on the marvellous ingenuity with which 
astronomers have availed themselves of every point of vantage 
whence they might measure the solar system. But, as matters actually 
stand, I must be content to sketch these other methods very roughly, 
only indicating their characteristic features. 

One of them is in some sense related to the method by actual 
survey, only it takes advantage, not of the earth’s dimensions, but of the 
dimensions of her orbit round the common centre of gravity of herself 
and the moon. This orbit hasa diameter of about six thousand 
miles ; and as the earth travels round it, speeding swiftly onwards 
all the time in her path round the sun, the effect is the same as 
though the sun, in his apparent circuit round the earth, were con- 
stantly circling once ina lunar month around a small subordinate 
orbit of precisely the same size and shape as that small orbit in 
which the earth circuits round the moon’s centre of gravity. He 
appears then sometimes displaced about 3,000 miles on one side, 
sometimes about 3,000 miles on the other side of the place which he 
would have if our earth were not thus perturbed by the moon. But 
astronomers can note each day where he is, and thus learn by how 
much he seems displaced from his mean position. Knowing that his 
greatest displacement corresponds to so many miles exactly, and 
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noting what it seems to be, they learn, in fact, how large a span of 
so many miles (about 3,000) looks at the sun’s distance. Thus they 
learn the sun’s distance precisely as a rifleman learns the distance of 
a line of soldiers when he has ascertained their apparent size,—for 
only at a certain distance can an object of known size ‘have a certain 
apparent size. 

The moon comes in, in another way, to determine the sun’s dis- 
tance for us. We know how far away she is from the earth, and how 
much, therefore, she approaches the sun when new, and recedes 
from him when full. Calling this distance, roughly, a 390th part of 
the sun’s, her distance from him when new, her mean distance, and 
her distance from him when full, are as the numbers 389, 390, 391. 
Now, these numbers do not quite form a continued proportion, 
though they do so very nearly (for 389 is to 390 as 390 to 391q},). 
If they were in exact proportion, the sun’s disturbing influence on 
the moon when she is at her nearest would be exactly equal to his 
disturbing influence on the moon when at her farthest from him ; or 
generally the moon would be exactly as much disturbed (on the 
average) in that half of her path which lies nearer to the sun as in 
that half which lies farther from him. As matters are, there is a 
slight difference. Astronomers can measure this distance; and mea- 
suring it, they can ascertain what the actual numbers are for which I 
have roughly given the numbers 389, 390, and 391; in other words, 
they can ascertain in what degree the sun’s distance exceeds the 
moon’s. This is equivalent to determining the sun’s distance, since 
the moon’s is already known. 

Another way of measuring the sun’s distance has been “ favoured ” 
by Jupiter and his family of satellites. Few would have thought, 
when Romer first explained the delay which occurs in the eclipses of 
these moons while Jupiter is farther from us than his mean distance, 
that that explanation would lead up to a determination of the sun’s 
distance. But so it happened. Romer showed that the delay is not 
in the recurrence of the eclipses, but in the arrival of the news of 
these events. From the observed time required by light to traverse 
the extra distance when Jupiter is nearly at his farthest from us, the 
time in which light crosses the distance separating us from the sun 
is deduced, whence, if that distance had been rightly determined, the 
velocity of light can be inferred. If this velocity is directly mea- 
sured in any way, and found not to be what had been deduced from 
the adopted measure of the sun’s distance, the inference is that the 
sun’s distance had been incorrectly determined. Or, to put the 
matter in another way, we know exactly how many minutes and 
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seconds light takes in travelling to us from the sun ; if, therefore, we 
can find out how fast light travels, we know how far away the sun is. 
But who could hope to measure a velocity approaching 200,000 
miles in a second? At a first view the task seems hopeless. 
Wheatstone, however, showed how it might be accomplished, mea- 
suring by his method the yet greater velocity of freely conducted 
electricity. Foucault and Fizeau severally measured the velocity of 
light ; and more recently Cornu has made more exact measurements. 
Knowing, then, how many miles light travels in a second, and in how 
many seconds it comes to us from the sun, we know the sun’s distance. 

The first of the methods which I here describe as new methods 
must next be considered. It is a method which Leverrier regarded as 
the method of the future. In fact, so highly did he esteem it, that, 
on its account, he may almost be said to have refused personally to 
sanction in any way the French expeditions for observing the transit 
of Venus in 1874. 

The members of the sun’s family perturb each other’s motions in 
a degree corresponding with their relative mass, compared with each 
other and with the sun. Now, it can be shown (the proof would be 
unsuitable to these pages,' but I have given it in my treatise on the 
sun) that no change in our estimate of the sun’s distance affects our 
estimate of his mean density as compared with the earth’s. His sub- 
stance has a mean density equal to one-fourth of the earth’s, whether 
he be go millions or 95 millions of miles from us, or indeed whether 
he were ten millions or a million million miles from us (supposing 


' It may be briefly sketched, perhaps, in a note. The force necessary to 
draw the earth inwards in such sort as to make her follow her actual course is 
proportional to (i) the square of her velocity directly, and (ii) her distance from 
the sun inversely. If we increase our estimate of the earth’s distance from the sun, 
we, in the same degree, increase our estimate of her orbital velocity. The square 
of this velocity then increases as the square of the estimated distance ; and there- 
fore, the estimated force sunwards is increased as the square of the distance on 
account of (i), and diminished as the distance on account of (ii), and is, therefore, 
on the whole, increased as the distance. That is, we now regard the sun’s ac- 
tion as greater at this greater distance, and in the same degree that the distance 
is greater ; whereas, if it had been what we before supposed it, it would be less at 
the greater distance as the square of the distance (attraction varying inversely as the 
square of the distance). Being greater as the distance, instead of less as the 
square of the distance, it follows that our estimate of the sun’s absolute force is 
now greater as the cube of the distance. Similarly, if we had diminished our 
estimate of the sun’s distance, we should have diminished our estimate of his 
absolute power (or mass) as the cube of the distance. But our estimate of the 
sun’s volume is also proportional to the cube of his estimated distance. Hence 
our estimate of his mass varies as our estimate of his volume ; or, our estimate of 
his mean density is constant. 
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for a moment our measures did not indicate his real distance more 
closely). We should still deduce from calculation the same unvarying 
estimate of his mean density. It follows that the nearer any estimate 
of his distance places him, and therefore the smaller it makes his 
estimated volume, the smaller also it makes his estimated mass, and 
in precisely the same degree. The same is true of the planets also. 
We determine Jupiter’s mass, for example (at least, this is the simplest 
way), by noting how he swerves his moons at their respective (esti- 
mated) distances. If we diminish our estimate of their distances, 
we diminish at the same time our (estimate of Jupiter’s attractive 
power, and in such degree (it may be shown—see note) as precisely 
to correspond with our changed estimate of his size, leaving our 
estimate of his mean density unaltered. And the same is true for 
all methods of determining Jupiter's mass. Suppose, then, that, 
adopting a certain estimate of the scale of the solar system, we find 
that the resulting estimate of the masses of the planets and of the 
sun, as compared with the earth's mass, from their observed attractive 
influences on bodies circling around them or passing near them, 
accords with their estimated perturbing action as compared with the 
earth’s,—then we should infer that our estimate of the sun’s distance 
or of the scale of the solar system was correct. But suppose it 
appeared, on the contrary, that the earth took a larger or a smaller 
part in perturbing the planetary system than, according to our 
estimate of her relative mass, she should do,—then we should infer 
that the masses of the other members of the system had been over- 
rated or underrated ; or, in other words, that the scale of the solar 
system had been overrated or underrated respectively. Thus we should 
be able to introduce a correction into our estimate of the sun’s dis- 
tance. Such is the principle of the method by which Leverrier showed 
that in the astronomy of the future the scale of the solar system may 
be very exactly determined. It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that 
the problem is a most delicateone. The earth plays, in truth, but a 
small part in perturbing the planetary system, and her influence can 
only be distinguished satisfactorily (at present, at any rate) in the case 
of the nearer members of the solar family. Yet the method is one 
which, unlike others, will have an accumulative accuracy, the dis- 
crepancies which are to test the result growing larger as time proceeds. 
The method has already been to some extent successful. It was, in 
fact, by observing that the motions of Mercury are not such as can be 
satisfactorily explained by the perturbations of the earth and Venus 
according to the estimate of relative masses deducible from the lately 
discarded value of the sun’s distance, that Leverrier first set astro- 
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nomers on the track of the error affecting that value. He was certainly 
justified in entertaining a strong hope that hereafter this method will 
be exceedingly effective. 

We come next to a method which promises to be more quickly 
if not more effectively available. 

Venus and Mars approach the orbit of our earth more closely 
than any other planets, Venus being our nearest neighbour on the 
one side, and Mars on the other. Looking beyond Venus, we find 
only Mercury (and the mythical Vulcan), and Mercury can give no 
useful information respecting the sun’s distance. He could scarcely 
do so even if we could measure his position among the stars when 
he is at his nearest, as we can that of Mars; but as he can only then 
be fairly seen when he transits the sun’s face, and as the sun is nearly 
as much displaced as Mercury by change in the observer’s station, 
the difference between the two displacements is utterly insufficient 
for accurate measurement. But, when we look beyond the orbit of 
Mars, we find certain bodies which are well worth considering in 
connection with the problem of determining the sun’s distance. I 
refer to the asteroids, the ring of small planets travelling between 
the paths of Mars and Jupiter, but nearer (on the whole’) to the path 
of Mars than to that of Jupiter. 

The asteroids present several important advantages over even 
Mars and Venus. 

Of course, none of the asteroids approach so near to the earth 
as Mars at his nearest. His least distance from the sun being about 
127 million miles, and the earth’s mean distance about 92 millions, 
with a range of about a million and half on either side, owing to the 
eccentricity of her orbit, it follows that he may be as near as some 
35 million miles (rather less in reality) from the earth when the sun, 
earth, and Mars are nearly in a straight line and in that order. The 
least distance of any asteroid from the sun amounts to about 167 mil- 
lion miles, so that their least distance from the earth cannot at any 
time be less than about 73,500,000 miles, even if the earth’s greatest 
distance from the sun corresponded with the least distance of one of 
these closely approaching asteroids. This, by the way, is not very far 

? Only very recently an asteroid, Hilda (153rd in order of detection), has 
been discovered which travels very much nearer to the path of Jupiter than to that 
of Mars,—a solitary instance in that respect. Its distance (the earth’s distance 
being represented by unity) is 3°95, Jupiter’s being 5-20, and Mars’s 1°52; its 
period falls short of 8 years by only two months, the average period of the 
asteroidal family being only about 44 years. Five others, Cybele, Freia, Sylvia, 
Camilla, and Hermione, travel rather nearer to Jupiter than to Mars; but the 
remaining 166 travel nearer to Mars, and mast of them much nearer, 
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from being the case with the asteroid Ariadne, which comes within 
about 169 million miles of the sun at her nearest, her place of nearest 
approach being almost exactly in the same direction from the sun 
as the earth’s place of greatest recession, reached about the end of 
June. So that, whenever it so chances that Ariadne comes into oppo- 
sition, or that the sun, earth, and Ariadne are thus placed— 
Sun __Earth Ariadne, 

Ariadne will be but about 75,500,000 miles from the earth. Probably 
no asteroid will ever be discovered which approaches the earth much 
more nearly than this ; and this approach, be it noticed, is not one 
which can occur in the case of Ariadne except at very long intervals. 

But though we may consider 80 millions of miles as a fair average 
distance at which a few of the most closely approaching asteroids 
may be observed, and though this distance seems very great by com- 
parison with Mars’s occasional opposition distance of 35 million 
miles, yet there are two conditions in which asteroids have the 
advantage over Mars. First, they are many, and several among 
them can be observed under favourable circumstances; and in the 
multitude of observations there is safety. In the second place, which 
is the great and characteristic good quality of this method of deter- 
mining the sun’s distance, they do not present a disc, like the planet 
Mars, but a small starlike point. When we consider the qualities of 
the heliometric method of measuring the apparent distance between 
celestial objects, the advantage of points of light over discs will be 
obvious. If we are measuring the apparent distance between Mars and 
a star, we must, by shifting the movable object-glass, bring the star’s 
image into apparent contact with the disc-image of Mars, first on one 
side and then on the other, taking the mean for the distance between 
the centres. Whereas, when we determine the distance between a 
star and an asteroid, we have to bring two star-like points (one a 
star, the other the asteroid) into apparent coincidence. We can do 
this in two ways, making the result so much the more accurate. For 
consider what we have in the field of view when the two halves of the 
object-glass coincide. There is the asteroid, and close by there is the 
star whose distance we seek to determine in order to ascertain the 
position of the asteroid on the celestial sphere. When the movable 
half is shifted, the two images of star and asteroid separate ; and by 
an adjustment they can be made to separate along the line con- 
necting them. Suppose, then, we first make the movable image of 
the asteroid travel away from the fixed image (meaning by movable 
and fixed images, respectively, those given by the movable and fixed 
halves of the object-glass), towards the fixed image of the star,— 
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the two points, like images, being brought into coincidence,—we have 
the measure of the distance between star and asteroid. Now, reverse 
the movement, carrying back the movable images of the asteroid 
and star till they coincide again with their fixed images. This move- 
ment gives us a second measure of the distance, which, however, 
may be regarded as only a reversed repetition of the preceding. But 
now, carrying on the reverse motion, the moving images of star and 
asteroid separate from their respective fixed images, the moving 
image of the star drawing near to the fixed image of the asteroid and 
eventually coinciding with it. Here we have a third measure of the 
distance, which is independent of the two former. Reversing the 
motion, and carrying the moving images to coincidence with the 
fixed images, we have a fourth measure, which is simply the third 
reversed. These four measures will give a far more satisfactory 
determination of the true apparent distance between the star and the 
asteroid than can, under any circumstances, be obtained in the case 
of Mars and astar. Of course a much more exact determination is 
required to give satisfactory measures of the asteroid’s real distance 
from the earth in miles, for a much smaller error would vitiate the esti- 
mate of the asteroid’s distance than would vitiate to the same degree 
the estimate of Mars’s distance, the apparent displacements of the 
asteroid as seen either from northern and southern stations, or from 
stations east and west of the meridian, being very much less than in 
the case of Mars, owing to his greater proximity. But, on the whole, 
there are reasons for believing that the advantage derived from the 
nearness of Mars is almost entirely counterbalanced by the advantage 
derived from the nearness of the asteroid’s image. And the number 
of asteroids, with the consequent power of repeating such measure- 
ments many times for each occasion on which Mars has been thus 
observed, seem to make the asteroids—so long regarded as very un- 
important members of the solar system—the bodies from which, after 
all, we shall gain our best estimate of the sun’s distance; that is, 
of the scale of the solar system. 





Since the above pages were written, the results deduced from the 
observations made by the British expeditions for observing the transit 
of December 9, 1874, have been announced by the Astronomer 
Royal. It should be premised that they are not the results deducible 
from the entire series of British observations, for many of them can 
only be used effectively in combination with observations made by 
other nations. For instance, the British observations of the duration 
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of the transit as seen from Southern stations are only useful when 
compared with observations of the duration of the transit as seen from 
Northern stations, and no British observations of this kind were taken 
at Northern stations, or could be taken at any of the British Northern 
stations except one, where chief reliance was placed on photographic 
methods. The only British results as yet “ worked up” are those 
which are of themselves sufficient, theoretically, to indicate the sun’s 
distance, viz., those which indicated the epochs of the commencement 
of transit as seen from Northern and Southern stations, and those 
which indicated the epochs of the end of transit as seen from such 
stations. The Northern and Southern epochs of commencement 
compared together suffice of themselves to indicate the sun’s distance; 
so also do the epochs of the end of transit suffice of themselves for 
that purpose. Such observations belong to the Delislean method, 
which was the subject of so much controversy during two or three 
years before the transit took place. Originally it had been supposed 
that only observations by that method were available, and the 
British plans were formed upon that assumption. When it was shown 
that this assumption was altogether erroneous, there was scarcely time 
to modify the British plans so that of themselves they might provide 
for the other or Halleyan method. But the Southern stations which 
were suitable for that method were strengthened; and as other 
nations, especially America and Russia, occupied large numbers of 
Northern stations, the Halleyan method was, in point of fact, 
effectually provided for,—a fortunate circumstance, as will presently 
be seen. 

The British operations, then, thus far dealt. with, were based on 
Delisle’s method; and as they were carried out with great zeal and 
completeness, we may consider that the result affords an excellent 
test of the qualities of this method, and may supply a satisfactory 
answer to the questions which were under discussion in 1872-74. 
Sir George Airy, indeed, considers that the zeal and completeness 
with which the British operations were carried out suffice to set the 
result obtained from them above all others. But this opinion is based 
rather on personal than on strictly scientific grounds; and it appears 
to me that the questions to be primarily decided are whether the 
results are in satisfactory agreement (i) zzfer se and (ii) with the 
general tenour of former researches. In other words, while the 
Astronomer Royal considers that the method and the manner of 
its application must be considered so satisfactory that the results 
are to be accepted unquestioningly, it appears to me that the results 
must be carefully questioned (as it were) to see whether the method, 
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and the observations by it, are satisfactory. In the first place, the 
result obtained from Northern and Southern observations of the 
commencement ought to agree closely with the result obtained from 
Northern and Southern observations of the end of transit. Unfortu- 
nately, they differ rather widely. ‘The sun’s distance by the former 
observations comes out about one million miles greater than the 
distance determined by the latter observations. This should be, one 
would suppose, decisive. But it is not all. The mean of the entire 
series of observations by Delisle’s method comes out nearly one 
million miles greater than the mean deduced by Professor Newcomb 
from many entire series of observations by six different methods, all 
of which may fairly be regarded as equal in value to Delisle’s, while three 
are regarded by most astronomers as unquestionably superior to it. 
Newcomb considers the probable limits of error in his evaluation 
from so many combined series of observations to be about 100,000 
miles. Sir G. Airy will allow no wider limits of error for the result of the 
one series his observers have obtained than 200,000 miles. Thus the 
greatest value admitted by Newcomb falls short of the least value 
admitted by Sir G. Airy by nearly 700,000 miles. The obvious signi- 
ficance of this result should be, one would suppose, that Delisle’s 
method is not quite so effective as Sir G. Airy supposed; and the wide 
discordance between the several results, of which the result thus 
deduced is the mean, should prove this, one would imagine, beyond 
all possibility of question. The Astronomer Royal thinks differently, 
however. In his opinion, the wide difference between his result and 
the mean of all the most valued results by other astronomers, indicates 
the superiority of Delisle’s method, not its inadequacy to the purpose 
for which it has been employed. Time will very shortly decide which 
of these views is correct; but, for my own part, I do not hesitate to 
express my own conviction that the sun’s distance lies very near the 
limits indicated by Newcomb, and, therefore, is several hundred 
thousand miles less than the minimum distance allowed by the 


recently announced results. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





PRIMITIVE MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


UCRETIUS, in his retrospect of prehistoric times, imagines 
primeval man as unpossessed of any moral law, and is at pains 
to explain how, as men were once ignorant of the property of either 
fire to warm or of skins to cover them, so once there was a time when 
no moral restraints affected the relations between man and man.! 
Across the Atlantic we find the same strain of thought in the myths, 
common in many different stages of progress, of those culture heroes 
who had come long ago to teach men the arts and virtues of life, and 
had left their names to be worshipped by a grateful posterity. The 
Peruvian legend, that moral law was unknown until the Sun sent two of 
his children to raise humanity from their animal condition, coincides 
with the modern hypothesis that the morality of the cave-men resem- 
bled very much that of the cave-bear; so that it becomesa subject worthy 
of inquiry, whether any human communities ever have lived, or are 
actually living, with no more idea of moral right and wrong than is 
necessary for the social harmony of a wolf-pack or a wasps’ nest, 
whether, in short, what to the Roman was a matter of speculation, or 
to the American of legend, can fairly become for us one of science. 
The Shoshones of North America, some of whom are said to have 
built absolutely no dwellings, but to have lived in caves and among 
the rocks, or burrowed like reptiles in the ground, or the Cochinis, who 
resorted at night for shelter to caverns and holes in the ground, may be 
taken as the best representatives of the ancient cave-dwellers, and the 
nearest known approach to communities living in the state pre-supposed 
by the legends of most latitudes.? Californians generally are said to have 
had ‘no morals, nor any religion worth calling such ;’ yet even the 
Shoshones knew, like so many other American tribes, how to ratify 
either a treaty or a bargain by the ceremony of smoking, and used 
shell-money as an instrument of barter. But some moral notions 
must enter into the rudest kind of barter, and barter was known to 
the ancient cave-dwellers of Périgord, just as it is to the lowest con- 


? Nec commune bonum poterant spectare nec ullis 
Moribus inter se scierant nec legibus uti. V. 956, So Virgil. “En. viii. 317. 
* Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacitc States of North America, i. 426, 560. 
VUL. CCXLII. NO, 1766. P 
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temporary savage tribes. Rock crystal and Atlantic shells, found 
among the remains of men, tigers, and bears, in the caves of Périgord, 
could, it is argued, only have got thither by barter, so that the earliest 
human beings we have record of must have possessed at least so 
much morality as is necessary for commerce. ! 

As regards existing savages, evidence as to their moral ideas can 
only be sought in incidental allusion to their customs, penalties, beliefs, 
or myths, never in chapters expressly devoted to the delineation of 
their moral character. Not only do such delineations by different 
writers conflict hopelessly with one another, but inconsistencies 
abound in the accounts of the same writer, as, for instance, where 
Cranz describes Greenlanders as mild and peaceable, and a few pages 
further on as “ naturally of a murderous disposition.” The value of 
Cranz’s evidence is marred by the fact that he writes expressly to re- 
but the Deistic idea of a natural morality existing by the light of 
reason and independent of Revelation ; and the evidence of other 
writers, whenever a long residence among savages entitles them to 
speak with any authority at all, is spoilt by their several temptations 
to bias. Whether the temptation be to enliven a book of travel, to 
inculcate the need and enhance the merit of missionary labours, or to 
illustrate the uniformity of moral perceptions and the universality of 
certain moral laws,—in any case we are exposed to the error of mis- 
taking for habitual what is really peculiar, and of misunderstanding the 
indications of facts which are as often anomalous as they are illustrative. 

The way, also, in which the love of theory may give rise to un- 
justifiable credulity oreven to absolute misstatement may be exemplified 
from the common story of the Bushman who spoke with absolute un- 
concern of having murdered his brother, or of the other Bushman who 
gave as an instance of his idea of a good action, stealing some one else’s 
wife ; and of a bad one, losing in the same way hisown. According to 
the original authority, the Bushmen who were questioned, to test 
their intelligence, on a few moral points, and especially on what 
they considered good actions and what bad, belonged to a kraal of 
extremely poor, half-starved Bushmen, seemingly “the outcast of the 
Bushmen race ;” the interpreter, through whom Burchell made his 
inquiries, said he could not make them understand what he said, and 
to the specific question about good and bad actions ¢hey made no reply, 
the missionary adding, as comment, that “ their not understanding it 
must have been either pretended stupidity, or a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion by the interpreter.” This same interpreter is suspected hy Bur- 
chell, in the very san:e page, of such misrepresentation, or of actual 

1 Peschel, Races of Man, 39, 209. 
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invention in respect of the story of the murder, a story which, if true, 
adds the missionary, would have justified him in saying, Here are men 
who know not right from wrong. Yet both these stories have been 
quoted to exemplify the state of moral destitution of the lower races." 

The fear of incurring the ill-will of his fellow-beings, or of those 
invisible spirits, disposed more or less hostilely towards him and every- 
where surrounding him, must have sufficed, even for prehistoric man, 
to have marked out certain acts as less advisable than others, and so 
far as wrong, The instinct to repel or revenge personal injuries, and 
the instinct to appease the unknown forces of nature, neither of which, 
be it assumed, acted less energetically in the past than the present, 
must have always contributed to rank certain sets of actions as. better 
to be avoided. Personal or tribal well-being has probably always 
supplied a sufficiently defined moral standard, sufficiently defended by 
real or fanciful sanctions. So suggests theory ; and in point of fact, a 
savage tribe is as difficult to find as it is to imagine, without a sense 
of a difference in the quality of actions, arising from a difference in 
their likely consequences to themselves. 

The fear of revenge from a man’s survivors or from his ghost 
would at any time tend to make homicide a prominent act of guilt. 
The vendetta, sometimes carried out as much against a homicidal 
tiger or tree as against a man, would scarcely ever be not dreaded by 
a human murderer; and the associations are obvious and few between 
homicide as merely an act to be avenged and a crime to be avoided. 
Even in instances where bloodshed seems to have.left but an external 
stain, affecting the hands, not the heart of the murderer, and calling 
simply for purification by washing, the presence of a feeling of differ- 
ence may be detected between the killing of a man and the killing of 
a bear. But the dread of vengeance from a murdered man’s ghost, 
which is said to have acted as a check on murder among the Sioux 
Indians, or the dread of such vengeance from the tutelary gods of 
the deceased, which is said to have acted as a check on cannibalism 
in Samoa, points to the existence of prudential restraints which are 
likely not to have been limited in their operation to a tribe m America, 
nor to an island in the Pacific. 

But besides spiritual terrors, secular punishment has a well-defined 
place among savages, to check the extreme indulgence of hatred or 
passion. It is doubtful whether any savage tribe is so indifferent to 
the criminality of murder as to be destitute of customary penal laws 
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to prevent or punish it. These customs vary from the payment of a 
slight compensation, payable either to the dead man’s family, or to 
the tribal chief, down to actual capital punishment. Among the 
Northern Californians, a few strings of shell-money compounded for 
the murder of a man, and half a man’s price was paid for a woman ; 
banishment from the tribe being sometimes the penalty, death never.! 
Among the Kutchin tribes, human life was valued at 40 beaver skins.? 
Even the Veddahs insist upon compensation to survivors. The Tun- 
guse Lapps, with whom homicide was a brave rather than a shameful 
act, punished nevertheless a murderer with blows, and compelled him 
to support the dead man’s relations.* In some cases, a slight pen- 
ance was the only law against homicide. A Yuma Indian, for in- 
stance, who killed a tribesman, had perforce to fast for a month on 
vegetables and water, bathing frequently during the day ; whilst a 
Pima who killed an Apache had to fast for 16 days, living in the 
woods, careful meanwhile to keep his eyes from the sight of a blazing 
fire and his tongue from conversation.‘ 

The custom, moreover, of extending to a whole family the guilt 
of an individual is an additional protection to human life among 
savages. In the same way as, till lately, English law revenged itself 
on the suicide who had escaped its jurisdiction, by punishing the 
criminal’s relations, savage custom satisfies indignation by taking any 
member of a family as a substitute for a fugitive criminal. The 
Thlinkeet Indians, if they could not kill the actual murderer, killed 
one of his tribe or family instead.5 “An Indian,” says Kane, “ in 
taking revenge for the death of a relative, does not, in all cases, seek 
the actual offender; as, should the party be one of his own tribe, any 
relative will do, however distant.”® Catlin tells the story, how, 
when a great Sioux warrior, the Little Bear, had been shot by the 
Dog, the avengers of the former caught and slew the Dog’s brother, 
whom everyone esteemed highly, because they failed to overtake the 
Dog.’ Ifa Californian criminal escaped to a sacred refuge, he was 
tegarded as a coward, in that he diverted to a relation a punishment 
ne deserved himself.* In Samoa, not only the murderer, but all his 
belongings would fly to another village as a city of refuge, for in 
Samoan law a plaintiff might seek redress from “the brother, son, 
or other relative of the guilty party.”® In the Fiji Islands, a warrior 
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once left his musket in such a position that it went off and killed 
two persons. The owner of the musket was condemned to death, 
but, as he fled away, his father was taken ; and the strangulation of 
the latter perfectly satisfied the ends of justice.! 

The Samoans, as far back as it was possible to trace, had had 
customary laws for the prevention of theft, adultery, assault, and 
murder, and the penalties for such crimes appeared rather to have 
grown milder than severer with time. Not only this, but they had 
penal customs for such wrong acts as rude conduct to strangers, 
pulling down of fences, spoiling fruit trees, or calling a chief by 
opprobrious epithets. It is open to doubt whether other savage tribes 
had not equally good safeguards for preventing at least those greater 
social offences, whose immorality furnishes the first principle of even 
civilised ethics. 

In Fiji the criminality of actions is said to have varied with the 
social rank of the offender, murder by a chief being accounted less 
heinous than a petty larceny by a man of low rank. Theft, adultery, 
witchcraft, violation of a fadu, arson, treason, and disrespect to a 
chief were among the few crimes regarded as serious. With regard to 
murder, we are told (and the passage is a favourite one for illus- 
trating the extreme variability of moral sentiment), that to a Fijian, 
shedding of blood was “no crime, but a glory,” and that to be an 
acknowledged murderer was “the object of his restless ambition.” 
In a similar strain we read that, in New Zealand, intentional murder 
was either very meritorious or of no consequence; the latter, if the 
victim were a slave, the former, if he belonged to another tribe. The 
malicious destruction of a man of the same tribe was, however, rare, 
the /ex talionis alone applying to or checking it.? It is probable that 
this reservation in favour of native New Zealand should be made for 
all cases where murder is spoken of as a trivial matter. Whenever 
murder is spoken of as no crime, reference seems generally made to 
murder outside the tribe, so that from the circumstances of savage 
life it resolves itself into an act of ordinary hostility ; or if the refer- 
ence is to murder within the tribe, it is to murder sanctioned by 
necessity, custom, or superstition. The Carrier Indians, who did not 
think murders worth confessing among other crimes of their lives, 
yet regarded the murder of a fellow-tribesman as something quite sense- 
4ess, and the man who committed such a deed had to absent himself 
till he could pay the relatives, since at home he was only safe if a 
chief lent him the refuge of his tent or of one of his garments. “A 
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murder,” says Sproat, if not perpetrated on one of his own tribe, or on 
a -particular: friend, is no more to an Indian than the killing of a 
dog.” The sutteeism and parenticide, which missionaries describe 
as murders, are, from the savage point of view, rather acts of mercy, 
being intimately connected with their ideas of future existence, to 
which it is neither fair nor scientific to apply the phraseology and 
associations of Christian morality. 

Different :tribes have evolved different institutions for the pre- 
vention of wrongs, which supplement to a large extent the absence of 
fixed legal remedies, 
ras ~In- Greenland, there was the singing combat, in which anyone 
aggrieved, ‘dancing to the beat of a drum and accompanied by his 
partisans, recited at a public meeting a satirical poem, telling ludicrous 
stories of his adversary, and having to listen afterwards to similar 
abuse of ‘himself, till, after a long succession of charges and retorts, 
the assembled spectators gave the victory to one of the combatants. 
‘These combats, says Cranz, served to remind debtors of the duty of 
repayment, to brand falsehood and detraction with infamy, to punish 
fraud and injustice, and above all to overwhelm adultery with con- 
tempt. The fear of incurring public disgrace at these combats was, 
-with the fear of retaliation for injury, the only motive to virtue which 
the writer allows to the natives of Greenland. 

In Samoa, thieves could be scared from plantations by cocoa-nut 
leaflets so plaited as to convey an imprecation ; and a man who saw 
an artificial sea-pike suspended from a tree would fear that, if he 
accomplished his theft, the next time he went fishing a real sea-pike 
would dart up and wound him mortally. Images of a similar nature, 
conveying imprecations of disease, death, lightning, or a plague of rats, 
seem also to have been effective restraints upon thievish propensities.' 
And it is likely that a similar meaning attached in Africa to certain 
branches. of trees which, stuck into the gtound in a particular manner, 
with bits of broken pottery, were enough to prevent the most deter- 
mined robber from crossing a threshold.? Similar 4adu marks were 
seen of some rocks at Tahiti, placed there to prevent people fishing 
or getting shell$ from the queen’s preserves ;* and it is possible that 
the origin of all “abu customs may have lain in the supposed efficacy 
of symbolical imprecation. 

~ In New Zealand, the institution of muru, or the legalized enforce- 
ment of damages by plunder, extended the idea of sinfulness even to 
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involuntary wrongs or accidental sufferings. Involuntary homicide is 

said to have involved more serious consequences than murder of 
malice prepense. And if a man’s child fell into the fire, or his canoe 
was upset and himself nearly drowned, he was not only cudgelled 
and robbed, but he would have deemed it a personal slight not to 
have been so treated.! To escape from drowning was indeed a 
common sin in savage life, for was it not to escape the just wrath of 
the Water Spirit, and perhaps to turn it upon some one else? In 
Kamschatka, so heinous was the sin of cheating the Water Spirit of 
his prey, by escape from drowning, that no one would receive such a 
sinner into his house, speak to him, nor give him food : he became, 
in short, socially dead. Evidently related with this idea is the custom 
reported by Livingstone of an African tribe who expelled anyone 
bitten by a zebra or an alligator, or even so much as splashed by the 
tail of the latter, from their community.” 

Again, however much Catlin’s assertion, that self-denial, torture, 
and immolation were constant modes among North American Indians 
for appealing to the Great Spirit for countenance and forgiveness, 
may overstate the truth, it is remarkable that not only penance by 
fasting and self-torture, but the practice of confession should occur 
in the lower culture as a mode of moral purification. It was common 
not only {in Mexico and Peru, but among widely ,remote savage 
tribes, being closely connected with the belief in the power of sin to 
cause, and of priestcraft to cure, dangerous sickness. The Carrier 
Indians of North America thought that the only chance of recovery 
from sickness lay in a disclosure before a priest of every secret 
crime committed in life, and that instant death would result from the 
concealment of a single fact. ‘The Samoan islanders, believing that 
all disease was due to the wrath of some deity, would inquire of the 
village priest the cause of sickness, and he would sometimes in such 
cases command the family to assemble and confess. At this cere- 
mony each member of the family would confess his crimes, and any 
judgments he might have invoked in anger on the family or the 
invalid himself. At this confessional long concealed crimes were 
often disclosed. In Yucatan confession, introduced by Cukulcan, the 
mythical author of their culture, was much resorted to, “as death and 
disease were thought to be direct punishments for sins committed.” 
The natives of Cerquin, in Honduras, confessed, not only in sickness, 
but in immediate danger of any kind, or to procure divine blessings 
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on any important occasion. So far did they carry it, that, if a 
travelling party met a jaguar or puma, each would commend himself 
to the gods, and confess loudly his sins, imploring pardon, and if 
the beast still advanced, they would cry out, “We have committed 
as many more sins, do not kill us.” ! 

But over and above the wrong acts from which restraints lie in the 
revenge of individuals or in punishment by the community, there is 
a large class of acts, defended rather by spiritual than secular sanc- 
tions, deriving their sinfulness from pure misconceptions of things, 
and constituting for savages by far the larger part of their field for 
right and wrong. The consciousness of having trodden in the footstep 
of a bear would be as painful to a Kamschadal as the consciousness 
of having stolen, the possible consequences of the former being 
infinitely more dreadful. Such acts as the experience of primitive 
times has thus generalised into acts provocative of unpleasant ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction from the spiritual world, and so far as 
sinful, become in the folk-lore of later date acts merely unlucky or 
ominous. The feeling to this day prevalent in parts of England and 
Germany, that if you transplant parsley you may cause its guardian 
spirit to punish you or your relations with death, fairly illustrates how 
the wrongful acts of bygone times may even in civilised countries 
continue to be guarded by the very same sanction that gave them 
potency in the days of savagery. 

Of such regulations in restraint of the natural liberty of savage 
tribes, let it suffice to give some instances of sinful acts which derive 
all their associations of wrong from rude notions concerning the 
nature of storms, of ancestors, of names, and of animals. It will be 
seen that in some cases such superstitions act as real checks to real 
wickedness. 

As English sailors will refrain from whistling at sea lest they 
should provoke a storm, so the Kamschadals account many actions 
sinful on account of their storm-breeding qualities. For this reason, 
they will never cut snow from off their shoes with a knife out of 
doors, nor go barefooted outside their huts in winter, nor sharpen 
an axe or a knife ona journey. The Fuejian natives, brought away 
by Captain FitzRoy, felt sure that anything wrong said or done 
caused bad weather, especially the sin of shooting young ducks. 
They declared their belief in an omniscient Big Black Man, who had 
his living among the woods and mountains, and influenced the 
weather according to men’s conduct ; in illustration of which, they 
told a story of a murderer, who ascribed to the anger of this being a 
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storm of wind and snow which followed his crime.'' In Vancouver's 
Island there is a mountain, the sin of mentioning which in passing 
may cause a storm to overturn the offender’s canoe.? 

Prominent among the moral checks of savage life is the fear of 
the anger of the dead. Among savages the supposed wishes of their 
departed friends, or deified forefathers, operate as real commands, 
girt with all the sanction of superstitious terror, and clothing the 
most fanciful customs with all the obligatory feelings of morality. A 
New Zealand chief, for instance, would expect his dead ancestors to 
visit him with disease or other calamity if he let food touch any part 
of his body, or if he entered a dwelling where food hung from the 
ceiling. How deeply the feeling that disease and death were due to 
the displeasure of the dead, who might return to earth, and reside 
in some part of a living person’s body, may be illustrated by the 
Samoan custom of taking valuable presents as a last expression of 
regard to the dying, obviously by way of bribing them to forego their 
incorporeal privilege of post-mortem revenge. On the Gold Coast 
also friends made presents to the dead of gold, brandy, or cloth, to be 
buried with them ; just as in ancient Mexico all classes of the popula- 
tion would beg of their dead king to accept their offerings of food, 
robes, or slaves, which they vied in giving him, or as the Mayas would 
place precious gifts or ornaments near or upon the corpse of a 
deceased lord of a province. 

Proper behaviour with regard to names is one of the most impor- 
tant points of savage decorum. The confusion, amounting almost to 
identification, between a person and his name is one of the most 
signal proofs of the power of language over thought. As Catlin’s or 
Kane’s Indian pictures were thought to detract from the originals 
something of their existence, giving the painter such power over 
them that whilst living their bodies would sympathise with every 
injury done to their pictures and when dead would not rest in their 
graves, so the feeling among savages is strong that the knowledge of 
a person’s name gives to another a fatal control over his destiny. An 
Indian once asked Kane, “ whether his wish to know his name pro- 
ceeded from a desire to steal it ;”® whilst, with the Abipones, it was 
positively sinful for anyone to pronounce his own name. Hence it is 
that the highest compliment a savage can pay a person is to ex- 
change names with him, a custom which Cook found prevalent at 
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Tahiti and in the Society Islands, and which was also common in 
North America.'! Warriors sometimes take the name of a slain enemy, 
from the same motive apparently which, in some instances, was an 
inducement to eat their flesh, namely, to appropriate their courage. 
The Lapps change a child’s baptismal name, if it falls ill, rebaptising 
it at every illness, as if they thought to deceive the spirit that vexed it 
by the simple stratagem of an a/ias ;? and the Californian Shoshones, 
changing their names after such feats as scalping an enemy, stealing 
his horses, or killing a grizzly bear, had, perhaps, some similar idea 
of avoiding retaliation. Among the Chinook Indians near relations 
often changed their names, because they feared the spirits of the dead 
might be drawn back to earth if they often heard familiar names used. 

With these ideas about names, it is easy to understand how 
especial reverence would become attached to the names of kings or 
dead persons, whose power to punish a light use of their appellations 
might well be deemed exceptional. Thus, on accessions to royalty 
in the Society Islands, all words resembling the king’s name were 
changed, and any person bold enough to continue the use of the 
superseded terms was put to death with all his relations.? From a 
similar state of thought the Abipones invented new words for all things 
whose previous names recalled a dead person’s memory, whilst to 
mention his name was “a nefarious proceeding.”* The degrees of guilt 
attached to the mention of a dead person, arising from a belief in the 
power of spoken names to call back their owners, vary in sinfulness 
from its being a positive crime, punishable by fine, to a mere rude- 
ness, to be checked in the young. Among the Northern Californians 
it was one of the most strenuous laws that whoever mentioned a 
dead person’s name should be liable to a heavy fine, payable to the 
relatives.> ‘The tribe of Ainos held it a great rudeness to speak of 
the dead by their names ;* whilst there appears to have been hardly 
a single native tribe that did not regard it as wrong. 

Several causes may have led to animal worship. The tendency to 
call men by qualities or peculiarities in them fancifully recalling those 
of some animal, and the tendency to apotheosize distinguished an- 
cestors, thus named after the tiger or the bear, may have led to a 
confusion of thought between the animal and the man, till the divine 
attributes, once attached to the individual, became transferred to the 
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species of animal that survived him in constant existence. Or the 
same fancy, which sees inspiration in an idiot from his very lack of 
common reason, may have attributed peculiar wisdom and looked with 
peculiar awe on the animal world, by very reason of it speechlessness. 
Then, again, the idea that the bodies of animals may be the depositories 
of departed human souls may have led to the worship of certain animals: 
some Californians for this reason refraining from the flesh of large game, 
because it is animated by the souls of past generations, so that the term 
* eater of venison” is one of reproach among them. Or the prohibitions 
of shamans may have produced the result in some cases : the Thlinkeet 
‘Indians being found, for this reason; abstinent from: whale’s flesh or 
-blubber, whilst both are commonly eaten by surrounding tribes. But, 
whatever the original causes, tribes are found all over the world beset 
with a feeling of sinfulness with regard to the injuring, eating, or in 
any way offending different species of animals ; of which, as no extreme 
instance, may be mentioned the Fijian custom of presenting a string 
of new nuts, gathered expressly, to a land crab, “ to prevent-the deity 
leaving with an impression that he was neglected and visiting his re- 
miss worshippers with drought, dearth, or death.” 

Beyond, however, customs or ideas in prevention of acts prejudicial 
to their real or supposed welfare, savage communities appear to have 
‘little idea of any quality in actions rendering them good or bad in- 
dependently of consequences. Their prayers, their beliefs, and their 
mythology alike go to prove this. That they will pray for such 
temporal blessings as health, food, rain, or victory, but not for such 
moral gains as the conquest of passion or a truthful disposition, to 
some extent justifies the inference that moral advancement forms no 
part of their code of things desirable. Their good and evil spirit or 
spirits are simply differentiated as the causes respectively of things 
agreeable or disagreeable, as taking sides for or against struggling 
humanity, so that tribes which pray and sacrifice to the source of evil, 
to the neglect of that of good, cannot be said not to conform to reason. 
Their mythology, again, owes its very monotony mainly to the lack of 
moral interest to relieve and sustain it. As Mr. Grote, arguing from the 
mythology to the moral feeling of legendary Greece, observes, that 
such a sentiment as a feeling of moral obligation between man and 
man was “neither operative in the real world nor present to the 
imaginations of the poets,” so it may be said not less emphatically of 
extant savage mythology. The Polynesian idea of a god, it has been 
. well ‘said, is mere power without any reference to goodness. The 
divine denizens of Avaiki (the Hades of the Hervey Islands), as they 
marry, quarrel, build, and live just like mortals, so they murder, drink, 
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thieve, and lie quite in accordance with terrestrial precedents.! The 
unethical nature, however, of savage prayer or mythology is obviously 
not incompatible with the practical recognition of moral distinctions ; 
in the same Hervey Islands the greatest possible sin was to kill a fellow- 
countrymen by stealth, instead of in battle.? 

Ideas, again, relating to a future state and the dependence of 
future welfare on the mode of life spent on earth, though they would 
seem to afford some insight into the moral sentiments of those holding 
them, in default of definition of the good or bad conduct so rewarded 
or punished, do not really prove much. To take some instances, 
which have the least appearance of Christian admixture and offer 
several shades of variety. The Good Spirit of the Mandans dwelt 
in a purgatory of cold and frost, where he punished those who had 
offended him before he would admit them to that warmer and happier 
place, where the Bad Spirit dwelt and sought to seduce the happy 
occupants.’ Wicked Choctaws were stoned off the slippery pine log 
which lay across the stream to Paradise ; wicked Apaches served to 
animate terrestrial rattlesnakes. For the Charocs of California were 
two roads, one strewn with flowers and leading the good to the 
bright western land, the other bristling with thorns and briers, and 
leading the wicked to a place full of serpents.‘ The souls of Chi- 
pewyans drifted in a stone canoe to an enchanted isle in a large 
lake ; if the good actions of their life predominated, they were wafted 
safely ashore, but if the bad, the canoe sank beneath their weight 
and left the wretches to float for ever, in sight of their lost and 
nearly won felicity. Wicked Okanagans, again, a Columbian tribe 
(and by the wicked are here specified murderers and thieves), went 
to a place where an evil spirit, in human form, with equine ears and 
tail, belaboured them with a stick. Such of the Fijian dead as 
succeeded in reaching Mbulu were happy or not, according as they 
had lived so as to please the gods; and subject to special punish- 
ment were persons who had not their ears bored, women who were 
not tattooed, and men who had not slain an enemy.® 

But, with the exception of the Okanagans (whose Evil Spirit 
looks suspiciously European), there is nothing to show that the good 
or bad, rewarded or punished, as above described, were really any- 
thing more than those who on earth had fought and hunted with 
courage or cowardice. Writers citing such beliefs do not always 
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make allowance for the difference between the savage and the civil- 
ised moral standard. The code to be observed, says Schoolcraft, 
in order for the soul to pass safely the stream which leads to the 
land of bliss, “appears to be, as drawn from their funeral addresses, 
fidelity and success as a hunter in providing for his family, and bravery 
as a warrior in defending the rights and honour of his tribe. There 
is no moral code regulating the duties and reciprocal intercourse 
between man and man.”! And if the good American Indians above 
mentioned were distinguished by any other moral attribute than mere 
bravery, we have to account for the fact that, while Mexican civilisa- 
tion consigned all who died natural deaths, good and bad alike, to the 
dull repose of Mictlan, reserving for the higher pleasures of futurity 
those who met their deaths in war or water, or from lightning, disease, or 
childbirth, tribes whose culture stood to that of Mexico as equidistant 
as that of Polynesia from that of Europe, should have attained to 
the moral belief of the effects of earthly conduct reaching beyond 
the grave. 

The foregoing brief review of some of the real evidence on the 
subject would seem to indicate the conclusion that, in matter of morals, 
savages are neither so low as they have been painted by most writers, 
nor so blameless as they have been pourtrayed by some. Their faults, 
such as their vindictiveness, their ingratitude, or their mendacity, 
might be predicated as easily of communities the most advanced in 
the world; nor, in the face of the great neglect of precision of 
language in all narratives of travel, can any evidence of the utter 
ignorance of right and wrong among any tribe lay claim to the 
smallest scientific value. Of the African Yorubas one writer asserts 
that they are not only covetous and cruel, but “ wholly deficient in 
what the civilised man calls conscience.” Of the same people 
another says, that they have several words in their language to express 
honour, and “ more proverbs against ingratitude than perhaps any 
other people.” ? 

Perhaps no description of savage character is fairer than Mariner’s 
of the Tonjan Islanders. “Their notions,” he says, “in respect to 
honour and justice are tolerably well-defined, steady, and universal ; 
but in point of practice, both the chiefs and the people, taking them 
generally, are irregular and fickle, being in some respects extremely 
honourable and just, and in others the contrary, as a variety of causes 
may operate.” * But the justice of such remarks is lost in their vague- 
ness, and their impartial generality would render them of world-wide 
rather than local application. 
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_If, therefore, in consideration of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
direct evidence, we resort to the indirect for the materials of our 
judgment, we shall perhaps not err widely from the truth if we 
say that average savage morality coincides very much with that of 
any contemporary remote village of the civilised world, where the 
fear of retaliation and disgrace is the chief preventive of great 
wickedness, and the natural play of the social affections the main 
safeguard of good order. Wherever travellers have explored, or 
missionaries taught, they have been able to detect customary laws 
regulating the relations of civil life, the orderly transference of pro- 
perty by exchange or inheritance, no less than the fixed succession to 
titles and dignities. They have found not only punishments for the 
prevention, but judicial ordeals for the detection, of crimes ; nor is it 
possible to believe that such penal laws can exist without ideas of 
wrongness attaching to the deeds they prohibit. But, besides the 
secular absolution involved in legal penalties, they have found not 
unfrequently a kind of spiritual purification by means of confession, 
penances, and fasting ; and the practice of such confession alone 
proves that feelings of remorse are not foreign to savage races, 
difficult as it must always be to discriminate between actual remorse 
for wickedness and the mere dread of contingent punishment. The 
greater social crimes, murder, theft, and adultery, are sufficiently 
prevented by the fear of revenge or of tribal punishment ; and state- 
ments concerning indifference to the immorality of such actions 
either do not rest on good evidence, or apply to extra-tribal, that is, 
to hostile relations. It seems, therefore, that fundamentally the two 
extremities of civilisation are ethically united; each having for its 
standard of morality the idea of its own welfare, and deriving a sense 
of moral obligation from a more or less vague dread of consequences, 
The fundamental identity of human emotions, of the operations of 
the feelings of love, fear, hope, and shame, appear to have produced, 
in different stages of culture, very similar moral feelings ; nor is it 
conceivable that such feelings, howsoever much weaker, were ever 
radically different in the most remote antiquity. 


J. A. FARRER. 





STR PETER TEAZLE. 


HEN, on May 24, 1802, Mr. Thomas King, the comedian, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, appeared for the last 
time as Sir Peter Teazle, and took leave of the stage, his brother 
players presented him with a handsome silver cup inscribed with 
their names and with the appropriate lines from Shakespeare’s 
“Henry the Fifth”: “If he be not fellow with the best king, thou 
shalt find him the best king of good fellows.” Mrs. Jordan, the 
Lady Teazle of the night, had led the veteran from the stage to a 
seat in the green-room. Mr. Dowton, who had played Sir Oliver, 
then, in the name of the Drury Lane company and the profession, 
presented the cup to Mr. King, inviting him to a cheerful draught 
from it, and begging him to accept it as a token of affectionate regard, 
and in memory of his merits as an actor and of his kindly conduct to 
all during the many years he had gratified the public before the 
curtain and endeared himself to the players behind it. The old man 
endeavoured to express his thanks in appropriate language—he was 
much affected by the kindness of his friends and comrades. 

The farewell nights of the players are usually trying and touching 
occasions. For no less than fifty-four years Mr. King had filled an 
important position upon the London stage. It was hard for him to 
terminate of his own accord a career that had brought him great 
fame—that had conferred so much pleasure upon so many. He was 
the patriarch of his profession. Generations had passed through the 
playhouse leaving him still an admired occupant of its boards. The 
playgoers who had been children when he first appeared were now 
old men; while those, alas! who were old when, a stripling of 
eighteen, he commenced his engagement at Drury Lane, had long 
since vanished into the grave. But King had been loth to depart. 
It was not only that his circumstances were not of very flourishing sort 
—thanks in great part to his own extravagance, his foolish compliance 
with the gambling fashions of his time—but his art was dear to him. 
He loved nothing better than the exercise of his gifts and acquire- 
ments before an appreciative audience. The time had really come for 
him, however, to make his final exit from the scene. He had lately 
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been a good deal distressed by failure of memory ; he could scarcely 
learn new parts. ‘“ He needed,” we are told, “a very painful tensity 
of care to keep even his old studies in tolerable condition.” Ten 
years before he left the stage, in 1792, the satirical poem, “The 
Children of Thespis,” had reminded him cruelly and coarsely enough 
of his age and his decline. He is told that he had “incompetent 
grown,” that he is “‘ but the mere ghost” of what he was :— 

For envious of worth, see! to sever the thread, 

Foul Atropos plays round his reverend head. 

And ’tis plain both his mind and his faculties moulder 

When the task of each day proves the man—a day older. 
And further— 


His characters fade as his spirits decay, 
And his Brass is at best—an attempt to be gay. 


Yet it was of his Brass, a character in the “‘ Confederacy ” of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, that Churchill had written, in 1761, in the “ Rosciad ”:— 


*Mongst Drury’s sons he comes and shines in Brass. 


However, Boaden, who was present in the pit, relates that King, 
appearing for the last time as Sir Peter Teazle, played “ extremely 
well, and in the language was quite perfect.” He had, it seems, a 
habit of repeating, inaudibly, every speech addressed him by the 
other characters, “so that he never remitted his attention to the 
business for a moment ; his lips were always employed, and he was 
probably master of the language of every scene he was engaged in.” 
It is admitted, however, that his face, which was at all times very 
strongly marked, and was “flexible to many changes of expression,” 
bore “rather too evident signs of the ravages of time.” Cumberland 
supplied the actor with a poetic address containing the lines :— 

Patrons, farewell : 

Though you still kindly my defects would spare, 
Constant indulgence who would wish to bear ? 
Who that retains the scenes of brighter days 

Can sue for pardon while he pants for praise ? 

On well-earned fame the mind with pride reflects, 
But pity sinks the man whom it protects. 


The fate that none can fly from I invite, 
And do my own dramatic death this night. 


That chance has come to me that comes to all— 

My drama’s done. I let the curtain fall. 
The verses are not the happiest example of Cumberland’s muse. But 
Cumberland was himself at this time a septuagenarian. 
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Charles Kemble, who had played Charles Surface, now, “ with 
the graceful attention of Orlando to the old Adam of ‘ As You Like 
It,” attended Sir Peter Teazle while he spoke his parting address, 
in order to prompt him if, in his agitation, Mr. King might be at a 
loss for Cumberland’s words. Boaden, somewhat morbidly curious 
“ to see how the great comedian struggled with his feelings,” watched 
him closely. “ His eye showed but little, but his lip trembled and 
his voice faltered ””—naturally enough. The audience were much 
affected as they listened intently to the voice they were never to hear 
again upon the stage. The address concluded, Mr. King withdrew, 
“ amid the tears and plaudits of a most splendid and crowded house.” 
He survived some two years only, and lies interred in the churchyard 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the burial-place of the actors Estcourt, 
Kynaston, Wilks, Macklin, and others, and of the dramatists Wycherley 
and Susannah Centlivre. Portraits of King, by John Wilson, the 
landscape painter, and as Touchstone, by Zoffany, are possessed by 
the Garrick Club. Hazlitt writes: “ His acting left a taste on the 
palate, sharp and sweet, like a quince. With an old, hard, rough, 
withered face, like a sour apple, puckered up into a thousand 
wrinkles ; with shrewd hints and tart replies ; with nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles; he was the real, amorous, wheedling, or 
hasty, choleric, peremptcry old gentleman in Sir Peter Teazle and 
Sir Anthony Absolute ; and the true, that is, the pretended clown in 
Touchstone, with wit sprouting from his head like a pair of ass’s 
ears, and folly perched cn his cap like the horned owl.” King left a 
widow. He had married, about 1766, a Miss Baker, a dancer 
engaged at Drury Lane. Her means were but scanty in her old age. 
She became the tenant of a garret in Tottenham Court Roa, and was 
supported chiefly by the contributions of her friends. We are told, 
however, that she bore her reverse of fortune with exemplary patience 
and submission. 

In regard to the parentage and youth of King accounts vary. 
One biographer relates that he was born in August 1730 in the parish 
of St. George, Hanover Square, descended by the father’s side from 
a respectable family in Hampshire and by the mother’s side “ from 
the Blisses of Gloucestershire.” Another writer insists that he was 
born in Westminster, the son of a decent tradesman. He was educated 
either at Westminster School or at a minor establishment that prepared 
pupils for Westminster School. He was articled to an attorney, but he 
quitted the law forthe stege. With Shuter, the comedian, he joined 
a troop of strolling players, and, at the age of seventeen, made his 
first appearance in a barn at Tunbridge. For a twelvemonth King 
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led an itinerant life, studying and performing tragedy, comedy, farce, 
pastoral, and pantomime, with great industry and small profit. “I 
remember,” he was wont to relate in after life, “‘ that when I had been 
but a short time on the stage I performed one night King Richard, sang 
two comic songs, played in an interlude, danced a hornpipe, spoke a 
prologue, and was afterwards harlequin in a sharing company, and 
after all this fatigue my share came to three pence and three pieces 
of candle!” A biographer adds that he had, further, journeyed from 
Beaconsfield to London and back again in order that he might obtain 
certain “ properties” essential, as he considered, to his appearance as 
King Richard. 

An introduction to Yates, the comedian—then about to open a 
booth for theatrical exhibitions at Windsor—secured young King an 
engagement. This was the commencement of his good fortune as 
an actor. His merits were favourably reported to Garrick, who re- 
paired to Windsor, heard the young man rehearse, and forthwith 
engaged him for two seasons. He made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane on the i9th October 1748, performing Allworth in “A 
New Way to pay Old Debts.” The character was well suited to his 
youthful appearance, and he obtained considerable applause. He 
appeared subsequently as George Barnwell, as Ferdinand in the 
“ Tempest,” as Claudio in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” as Young 
Fashion in “The Relapse,” as Dolabella in “ All for Love,” and as 
the Fine Gentleman in the farce of ‘‘ Lethe” ; but he was also re- 
quired to undertake such minor characters as the Herald in “ King 
Lear,” Salanio in the “Merchant of Venice,” and Rosse in 
“Macbeth.” Altogether he seems to have been somewhat dis- 
satisfied with his occupation in the theatre ; he desired more comic 
parts than it was convenient to Mr. Garrick to entrust himwith. His 
engagement terminated, he repaired to Dublin, where he remained 
nine years enjoying the most cordial favour of his audiences. He 
made his first appearance at Mr. Sheridan’s theatre in Capel Street, 
as Ranger in the comedy of the “Suspicious Husband.” “ Though 
avery young man,” writes the historian of the Irish stage, “ Mr. 
Thomas King was allowed to possess an extraordinary share of merit, 
and deemed a valuable acquisition. He was highly approved of by 
the town, and remained several years in Ireland, improving every day 
in his profession and the esteem of the public. His many virtues in 
private, joined to his abilities on the stage, deservedly gained him 
the esteem and friendship of those who were so fortunate as to be 
intimate with him.” 

King now seems to have eschewed tragedy;altogether. Originally 
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cast for the lovers and even the “walking gentlemen” of the drama, 
he was gradually assigned more and more of what the actors call the 
“character parts,” and particularly distinguished himself as the saucy 
serving-men and the quaintly choleric elderly gentlemen of old- 
fashioned English comedy. He was very versatile ; his experiences 
as a stroller were of rare service to him. Among his more famous 
impersonations during his stay in Ireland may be counted his Mercutio 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, his Osric and Autolycus, his Scrub, Abel 
Drugger, Marplot, Tattle, Duretéte in the “ Inconstant,” and Love- 
gold in the “ Miser.” He obtained great applause also by appearing 
as a speaking harlequin. He is described as possessing a most easy 
and genteel figure, with a pleasing countenance, greatly expressive 
features, “ spirited and significant eyes,” distinct voice, and ingenious 
and appropriate action. His face and manner were said to be re- 
markable for “‘a pert vivacity, with a sly knowledge of the world,” 
peculiarly his own. When the part he played so required, he could 
deliver his speeches with extraordinary rapidity, yet with such distinct 
articulation that not a syllable was lost. He was considered to be 
particularly happy as the speaker of a prologue orepilogue. “There 
was a happy distinction in his ease, manner, familiarity, and acting 
these dramatic addresses that rendered these entertainments of the 
first class, and of this the audiences were so sensible that they would 
never suffer the farce of ‘Bon Ton’ to be presented without the 
prologue.” 

From 1759 dates his long engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, 
which may be said to have terminated only with his professional 
career. For a season, however, he was absent, and his services were 
transferred to Covent Garden. He had become nominally stage 
manager under Sheridan, but the position was one of considerable 
discomfort. In an address to the public, published in 1788, he 
explains his conduct in withdrawing from an office which simply con- 
stituted him the scapegoat of the lessee. Sheridan either could not 
or would not manage the theatre himself; nor would he formally 
delegate authority to another. King had enjoyed but the shadow of 
power while generally credited with complete responsibility. He 
complained with reason of the undefined nature of his duties, 
which involved him in endless discussions and difficulties with 
authors, actors, and the public. “Should anyone ask me what was 
my post at Drury Lane, and if I was not manager, who was? J should 
be forced to answer, like my friend Atall in the comedy, to the first, 
I don’t know ; and to the last, 7 can’t tell. I can only once more posi- 
tively assert that I was not manager ; for I had not the power by any 
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agreement, nor had I indeed the wish, to approve or reject any new 
dramatic work ; the liberty of engaging, encouraging, or discharging 
any one performer ; nor sufficient authority to command the cleaning 
a coat or adding, by way of decoration, a yard of copper lace—both 
of which, it must be allowed, were often much wanted.” The appoint- 
ment King vacated was presently filled by Kemble. In the following 
season King returned to the theatre, as an actor only, without share 
or pretence of a share in the management. Kemble had now to 
endure the sufferings King had experienced as the stage manager of 
the incorrigible Sheridan. After some seasons, Kemble followed 
King’s example, and retired in his turn from the cares of so thankless 
an office. 

King’s repertory was most extensive, but many of the characters 
he impersonated pertain to plays that have long since been forgotten. 
Comedies are rarely so long-lived as tragedies ; a pathetic fable may 
endure for all time, but the comic story is often of very effervescent 
quality, is dependent upon such varying, fleeting matters as fashion, 
tastes, and manners. Among King’s Shakespearian parts, in addition 
to those already mentioned, may be counted Petruchio, Stephano, 
Touchstone, Parolles, Speed, Malvolio, Osric, Cloten, the clown in 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” Pistol, Roderigo, Falstaff, and the First Grave- 
digger. Oncertain benefit nights he appeared now as Shylock, now 
as Richard the Third, now as Iago; upon a particular occasion he 
undertook the three characters of Shift, Smirk, and Mother Cole in 
the “ Miser.” He was the original representative of Sir Peter Teazle, 
of Puff, of Doctor Cantwell in “ The Hypocrite,” and Lord Ogleby 
in the “ Clandestine Marriage.” On the death of his old fellow-stroller, 
Shuter, who played Sir Anthony Absolute during the first season of 
“ The Rivals,” the part was promptly taken possession of by King. 

Upon his admirable performance of Lord Ogleby King’s fame 
as an actor has been said more especially to rest. The comedy cf 
“The Clandestine Marriage,” written by Garrick and Colman, was 
first performed on the 2oth February, 1766. The great success of 
the work led to a controversy as to which of the authors was respon- 
sible for the larger share of it. If there had been failure, each would 
probably have striven to show that he had been the smaller con- 
tributor. In truth, they seem to have divided the work pretty equally 
between them. The character of Lord Ogleby had been designed 
for Garrick, who had played, with success, a very similar part, called 
Lord Chalkstone, in the farce of “Lethe.” But Garrick was now 
much disinclined to attempt new characters, and, in spite of Colman’s 
entreaty that he would play Lord Ogleby, and so secure the success 
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of their comedy, he handed the part to King. As Tate Wilkinson 
relates, King again and again declined the character, although 
Garrick carefully read it over to him, and laid stress upon its points 
and general effectiveness. Finally, King took the part home with 
him to study, and began repeating passages of it in a tremulous voice, 
imitative of the tones of a certain Andrew Brice, an eccentric old 
printer of Exeter. “He tried repeatedly, and found that he had hit 
upon the very man as a natural and true picture to represent Lord 
Ogleby.” He privately rehearsed a scene in this manner with Garrick, 
who exclaimed, “ My dear King, if you can but sustain that fictitious 
manner and voice throughout it will be one of the greatest perform- 
ances that ever adorned a British theatre.” Wilkinson proceeds: 
“ Mr. Garrick’s prophecy was verified, as Mr. King’s manner of pro- 
ducing that character before the public was then and is to this day 
one of the most capital and highly-finished pieces of acting to which 
any audience ever was treated, and will never be forgotten while a trait 
of Mr. King can be remembered.” From another account it may be 
gathered that Garrick’s approval of King’s Lord Ogleby was not 
altogether cordial ; there seems, indeed, to have lurked something of 
professional jealousy in the observation he made, long after his retire- 
ment from the stage, to his friend Cradock: “I know that you all 
take it as granted that no one can equal King in Lord Ogleby, and 
he certainly has great merit in the part; but it is not my Lord 
Ogleby, and it is the only character in which I should now wish to 
appear.” 

Some few days after he had bidden farewell to the stage, Garrick 
sent to King, as a memento of him, a theatrical sword, with a friendly 
note: “ Accept a small token of our long and constant attachment 
to each other. I flatter myself that the sword, as it is a theatrical 
one, will not cut love between us; and that it will not be less valuable 
to you from having dangled by my side some part of the last winter. 
May health, success, and reputation still continue to attend you. 
Farewell, remember me!” King replies, lamenting the loss of a 
worthy patron and most affectionate friend, and the severe stroke 
inflicted, by Mr. Garrick’s retirement, upon every performer in the 
theatre, and every admirer of the drama; he adds, “ Please to accept 
my warmest thanks for the token sent me, which I look on with 
pleasing pain—happy, however, in the reflection that my endeavours 
have not passed unnoticed by you to whom they were devoted, 
though conscious they have been very unequal to the favours re- 
peatedly bestowed on, dear Sir, your constant admirer, ardent well- 
wisher, and much obliged humble servant, THomas Kine.” A post- 
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script follows : “ Accumulated blessings attend you and your family.” 
Garrick endorses the letter: “Tom King’s answer to my note, with 
my foil.” 

It must be admitted, however, that the long and constant 
attachment subsisting between manager and actor was now and then 
interrupted by the exchange of rather acrimonious communications. 
Garrick was fond of exhibiting his skill as a writer of sharp letters, 
and engaged in angry correspondence with every member of his com- 
pany in turn. He was morbidly sensitive of anything said or done 
to his disparagement, was easily offended, could not overlook offence, 
was prone, indeed, to take it at every opportunity. Moreover, he was 
surrounded by sycophants, mischief-makers, tale-bearers, and tattlers. 
It seems that, in 1769, somebody, probably Mr. Hopkins, the 
prompter, had whispered to him that Mr. King had spoken lightly of 
his farce of “The Invasion.” A note is forthwith despatched to Mr. 
King: “Mr. Garrick’s compliments to Mr. King: though he is 
seldom surprised at what may happen in a theatre, yet he should be 
obliged to Mr. King if he would let him know, by a note, what he 
was pleased to say about him and the farce of ‘The Invasion’ to 
Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Garrick assures Mr. King that he will not send 
his answer to the prompter, but to himself.” Mr. King replies with 
spirit: “I declare on my honour I do not recollect that your 
name was mentioned, nor do I remember that there was anything 
particular said about the farce I shall only say, that it was 
out of my power, either on this or any other occasion, whenever your 
name could be mentioned, to treat it otherwise than with a warmth of 
respect little short of enthusiasm; and I defy the world, replete as 
it is with rascals, to produce one base enough to contradict me.” A 
postscript adds: “ You were sOme time ago anxious lest your letters 
should fall into improper hands. I take the liberty to enclose the last 
for your perusal, and beg you will indulge me by burning it. Such a 
note found after my decease would go near to convince some friends, 
whose good opinion I covet, that I had most basely forfeited the 
favour of a man whose friendly attachment to me was for some 
time my greatest, nay almost my only, boast.” The note, however, 
was not destroyed ; it may be found preserved or entombed in the 
ponderous volumes containing the Garrick correspondence. 

About three years later it is Mr. King’s turn to complain of Mr. 
Garrick. “ Why am I not to be paid as well as any other actor?” 
demanded King. “No actor is better received, yourself excepted. 
. .. I, without a murmur, begin at the opening of the theatre, if 
required, and never repine at playing, if called on, six nights in the 
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week, till every doorkeeper is served, and the theatre shut up ; while 
those who are better, much better, allow me to say shamefully better 
paid, never enter the lists till the theatre has been opened some time, 
are periodically sick or impertinent about the month of April, and in 
the very heat of the season are never expected to play two nights 
running. Some evasion is also found out by them when called on to 
play on a night immediately subsequent to your performing, their 
Majesties coming to the theatre, or, in short, anything that attracts the 
public so as to strengthen one night and weaken another.” Garrick in 
reply demands, “ Have you not, Mr. King, been conscious of some 
breaches of friendship to me, and are you not producing these allega- 
tions as excuses for your own behaviour? Have you not, instead ofan 
open manly declaration of your thoughts to your friend, whispered about 
in hints and ambiguities your uneasiness ? all which by circulation have 
partly crept into the newspapers ; and though you have disclaimed 
being privy to their circulation, yet you have certainly been the first 
cause of it ; while to me even so lately as a fortnight ago, you came 
to my house at Hampton, showed no signs of displeasure, but rode 
with me to town, with all the cheerfulness of ease and in the warmest 
spirit of confidence. Was your friend to be the last to hear of your 
complaints or to suspect them? My complaints against you, not only 
as my friend but as a gentleman, are these: that you should keep a 
secret from me you have told to many ; that you were the cause of 
having our names mentioned in the daily papers.” ‘The fact seems 
to have been that King, dissatisfied with his position at Drury Lane, 
was disposed to listen to the advantageous offers he had received 
from the rival theatre. In addition to the question of salary, he feels 
aggrieved as to the manner of advertising him in the playbills; to make 
room for the lines devoted to another performer, he finds his name 
and the name of the character he represented “ thrust so close under 
the title of the play that it required some attention to find them.” 
As to his salary, he writes : “ Were money my sole object, I should 
be glad, as Lord Foppington says, to take it in any way, ‘stap my 
vitals’ ; but my wish was and is to be paid as much as any comedian 
on the stage, yourself excepted. If I cannot bring this about in my 
present agreement, I never can expect to do it ; for should you return, 
and I want to make a fresh one, and enlarge my demand, the reply 
would naturally be, ‘ Why, Mr. Garrick, who was a competent judge 
of, and, as you have allowed, rather partial to, your abilities, would 
have given it to you if he had thought you had deserved it.’ I do 
not believe the persons with whom I should then be in treaty would 
give me more for my plea of being then so many years older.” 
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The salary question settled in King’s favour, some difficulty seems 
to have arisen touching the revival at Drury Lane of Shakespeare’s 
Jubilee, a pageant in which the company, representing Shakes- 
pearian characters, walked in procession round the stage. This 
exhibition was not very favourably viewed by the actors, and some 
held aloof from it altogether. King maintained that the rule should 
be “all or none ”—he was willing to appear with the others—other- 
wise it became a question of professional dignity, and he declined 
accepting any share in the matter. “I cannot think of appearing in 
any procession where any member of the company thinks it a dis- 
grace to make one.” King, it may be noted, had taken part in the 
original Jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1769, appearing in a 
fashionable suit of blue and silver as a macaroni or buck, and indulg- 
ing in much comic and satiric abuse of Shakespeare, with a string of 
smart hits against the festival, the town, and Mr. Garrick, the high 
steward of the festival. This portion of the performance, apparently, 
was misunderstood by the audience, and considered by many as an 
impertinent interruption on the part of Mr. King. But the episode 
had been duly pre-arranged by Mr. Garrick, and King had but 
spoken what had been set down for him to speak. 

It was the fashion to say that Sir Peter Teazle had quitted the 
stage with King; and no doubt the actor had completely identified 
himself with the character. But there have been excellent Sir Peters 
since King. And, indeed, as a rule, whenever an actor is said to take 
away with him a famous part, there will usually be found someone to 
bring it back again to the stage—supposing it to be worth bringing 
back. That King afforded ccmplete satisfaction to the playgoers of 
his time cannot be questioned, and the critics were unanimous in 
applauding the manner in which the comedy was represented by all 
concerned. Garrick was delighted ; he had attended the rehearsals, 
and had expressed the greatest anxiety for the success of the play. 
He has left on record certain remarks as to the length of time the 
characters stood still upon the stage after the fall of the screen. He 
notes that they should be astonished, a little petrified—* yet it may 
be carried to too great a length.” It has been said, however, that 
Sheridan himself was never quite satisfied. Upon King’s retirement 
the part of Sir Peter was entrusted to Wroughton, and subsequently to 
Mathews, with whose delineation Sheridan found considerable fault. 
He requested permission to read the part over to the actor, who found 
himself much embarrassed by this attention of his manager. Sheri- 
dan’s reading of the character differed so much from every other con- 
ception of it that Mathews found it impossible to adopt any of his 
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suggestions, and followed, therefore, the manner of the original Sir 
Peter. ‘The pointing to the scene with the thumb, the leer, and the 
movements of the elbows, were precisely the same as practised by 
King.” Sheridan, who had taken the part from Wroughton to give 
it to Mathews, now took it from Mathews and gave it back to 
Wroughton, and was still dissatisfied. 

King’s passion for gambling, acquired, it would appear, in the 
jater part of his life, involved him in pecuniary difficulty. He had 
been elected a member of Miles’s clubhouse, and seems to have been 
plundered by his fashionable friends. A blackleg of quality, who was 
alleged to have been guilty of foul play in possessing himself of a 
large share of the actor’s fortune, in dread of exposure and igno- 
minious expulsion, removed his name from the books of all the clubs 
with which he had been connected. ‘This man,” relates Mr. 
Taylor, “ who was of good family, after his conduct towards King, 
was discarded by society, and used to wander alone through the 
streets, an object of contempt to all who had before known and 
respected him.” 

King, in his days of prosperity, had kept his carriage, tenanted a: 
house in Great Queen Street and a villa at Hampton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Garrick’s country seat. He had enjoyed the honour 
of entertaining at Hampton Mrs. Siddons and her brother, John 
Kemble, during the Christmas holidays. ‘ He was then easy in his 
circumstances, having a large salary, and, usually, a productive annual 
benefit.” His society was generally courted ; he was pronounced a 
very entertaining companion, abounding in wit and humour and 
whimsical anecdote. He was, in 1771, part proprietor and sole 
manager of the Bristol ‘Theatre, and at a later date he owned three- 
fourths of Sadler’s Wells, which, we are told, he so extended and 
improved that it became a place of fashionable resort. His losses at 
play, however, compelled him to sever his connection with these pro- 
perties. He was possessed of some literary skill, and is credited with 
the authorship of two farces, “Love at First Sight,” produced at 
Drury Lane in 1763, and “ Wit’s Last Stake,” an adaptation from the 
French of Regnard, performed several nights in succession in 1769. 
His friend, Mr. ‘Taylor, writes of him: “ If he had devoted himself as 
much to the muse as he did to the gaming-table, he might have added 
lustre to his character, have profited by his literary effusions, have 
ended his life in affluence, and his faithful and affectionate wife would 
have inherited the comfort of an elegant independence in some degree 
to console her for the loss of her husband.’ ’As his fortune declined, 
he seems to have quitted Hampton for Islington. At the period of 
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his death he was the tenant of lodgings in Store Street, Bedford 
Square. 

In his “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” Tom Davies, desiring to pay to 
‘*a worthy man and excellent actor” the just tribute due to his cha- 
racter, writes of Tom King : “ As an honest servant to the proprietors, 
engaged in a variety of parts, no man ever exerted his abilities to the 
greater satisfaction of the public, or consulted the interest of his 
employers with more cordiality and assiduity. As a manager, en- 
trusted to superintend, bring forward, and revive dramatic pieces, his 
judgment was solid and his attention unwearied. When he thought 
proper to quit his post of theatrical director, those of his own pro- 
fession regretted the loss of a friend and companion whose humanity 
and candour they had experienced, and on whose impartiality and 
justice they knew they could firmly depend. Booth’s character of 
the great actor Smith may be applied with justice to Mr. King: ‘ By 
his impartial management of the stage, and the affability of his temper, 
he merited the respect and esteem of all within the theatre, the 
applause of those without, and the goodwill and love of all mankind.’” 


DUTTON COOK. 





EPIGRAMS. 


Dost thou think I care for a satyre or an epigram ? 
No whit I believe, but some others may.—Much Ado about Nothing. 
NNUMERABLE wits have tried to define wit, but it remains 

undefined. ‘The epigram—itself a piece of wit—is in much the 
same case. It has been said to be “‘ a short poem treating only of 
one thing, and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural 
thought.” Many of the Greek epigrams consist of a line of prose, so 
that it need not be a poem. Some one has said there is nothing 
under the sun that may not become the subject of an epigram. 
There have been epigrams on twins, and twins are not one thing, so 
an epigram need not be a poem, and it need not be on one thing. 
The melancholy tone pervading the majority of Greek epigrams has 
struck the attention of most scholars, and is noticed by the Rev. 
Robert Bland in the preface to his “ Collection,” so that it need not 
be lively. That it should be ingenious conveys no definite idea 
at all; and if anybody can tell what is meant by a “natural thought,” 
we shall feel grateful to him. Every single word, then, in the above 
definition is shown to be unessential to the epigram, and it is simply 
impossible to define a thing by enumerating its unessentials. It is 
evidently much easier for a witty man to utter wit than to define it. 
Nobody, Plato included, has ever succeeded in defining the word 
“man,” though Raleigh, in his “ History of the World,” may be said 
to have fired his huge folio as a shot at that particular thing as at a 
target. It went as much too wide as Plato’s fell too short. Witty 
men are continually making epigrams all their life through without 
knowing it. His bull was epigrammatical when the Irishman 
described a scholar as being a schoolboy retired. Once you know 
what a thing is, waste no time in definition of it. 

Omne epigramma sit instar apis: sit aculeus illi: 
Sint sua mella ; sit et corporis exigui. 
In three things epigrams are like a bee, 
In sting, in honey, and a body wee.' 


1 Mr. Riley, in ‘* Bohn’s Dictionary of Classical Quotations,” ascribes this 
epigram to Martial, but it appears not to be his. 
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Be the authorship whose it may, it conveys a fair notion of the style 
of epigram that Martial attempted and is successful in. The French, 
who claim to be the first epigrammatists in Europe, adopt this scant- 
ling, and in their hands it is so frequently charged with malice and a 
witty bitterness, that one is tempted to say that in passing the Alps 
Martial’s bee enlarged its sting, dropped its honey, and became a 
wasp. “‘ Le tendre Racine” is their favourite epithet for their chief 
dramatist, and it has been remarked that his few epigrams exhibit an 
acerbity that surpasses the general run of even the French school of 
epigram. Take this by him: 


ON THE GERMANICUS OF PRADON. 


Que je plains ie destin du grand Germanicus ! 
Quel fut le prix de ses rares vertus ! 
Persécuté par le cruel Tibére, 
Empoisonné par le traitre Pison, 
II ne lui restait plus pour derniére misére 
Que d’étre chanté par Pradon.' 
Encyclo. Poétique, p. 49. 


There are two ill-rhymed lines in Racine’s “ hexastich ”—which, 
in such a master of French, is rather astonishing, seeing that the 
French rule runs, “On ne pardonne wxe faute méme a I’épi- 
gramme,” whilst the cutting satire of the close makes one indeed ask 
of the “tendre Racine,” “ If this be tenderness, what on earth would 
our severity be?” 

Rapin, in his remarks on “ Eloquence” (ii. p. 166, 1684), extols 
the natural turn of thought exhibited in the Greek epigram, and con- 
trasts it favourably with the false taste shown by the Latins, whilst he 
notes that Martial, who is certainly the most celebrated of all epi- 
grammatists in the world, began to write at the period when the 
decadence of pure Latinity had set in. His aim was to surprise by 
the piquancy of a witty word, trusting entirely for success to the 
sharp point with which he brought his brief poem to aclose. Rapin’s 
countrymen have followed Martial, to the exclusion of the Greek 
manner altogether; and probably every Frenchman, except the most 
highly cultivated, such as a Sainte-Beuve or a Baudelaire, would 
account it a thing quite indisputable that no nation could compare 


' Pity the fate of poor Germanicus ! 
To have his so rare virtues handled thus : 
The bad Tiberius persecutes the man, 
While Pison’s poison truncates his short span : 
But to be sung by Pradon seems to me 
The crowning act of a life’s misery. 
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with his in the composition of this particular species of poetry. 
Rapin, however, does not seem to have considered that there were 
very many successful French epigrams. He says : 

C’est une espéce de vers ott l’on réussit peu, car c’est un coup de bonheur 
que d’y réussir : une ¢pigramme vaut peu de chose quand elle n’est pas admirable. 
Et il est si rare d’en faire d’admirables que c'est assez d’en avoir fait une en sa vie. 
Another Frenchman said “it was as difficult a performance as an 
epic poem.” 

Many will pronounce these estimates to be excessive, for very 
few see that there is any great difficulty in writing an epigram that 
shall appear both perfect and witty; and how can one expect such 
persons to appreciate the difficulty of writing one, seeing that when it 
is written to their hand they can scarcely perceive it to be at once 
witty and perfect? I remember a gentleman once wrote to another, 
on the spur of certain circumstances, six pithy lines exactly fitted to 
the occasion. Not a line but was full of play; every word told, and 
the last line brought all together in a perfectly witty close. All the 
effect it had upon the mind of the receiver was to bring back from 
him some thirty lines, rhyming, it is true, but so lumbering and point- 
less that all you could smile at was the manifest unconsciousness of 
the writer that he was not returning to his friend lines of precisely 
equivalent value to those received. Sydney Smith said that to get a 
joke into the head of a Scotchman would require a surgical opera- 
tion, but there are some of his own countrymen that must apparently 
be put to soak in brine for three weeks, as you corn beef, before the 
most pungent Attic salt can make the least impression on their 
compact tissues. 

To show the different appreciation of the value of epigrams by 
different minds and at different epochs, Lord Chesterfield has recorded 
his contempt for the whole body of epigrammatists. This is all the 
more curious as his lordship’s turn of mind was exceedingly French, 
and very well fitted indeed to excel in writing epigrams in the French 
vein. We have an anecdote related of Malherbe, which shows that 
he entertained as great a dislike to the simplicity of the Greek 
epigram as Lord Chesterfield thought he did to all epigrams what- 
soever. When dining at a nobleman’s house, he was helped to soupe 
maigre, and whispered to a friend sitting next to him, who was a 
great admirer of the chastity of the Greek taste, “ Voila le potage a 
la grecque s'il en fut jamais.” This, amongst French critics, passed 
into a proverb descriptive of any composition that seemed to them 
vapid or deficient in point. Dr. Johnson, perhaps out of a studied 
opposition to Lord Chesterfield, loved epigrams, and at one time 
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intended to have written a paper on the subject, and to have made a 
selection of epigrams. In fact, the good old Doctor did actually fill 
up the intervals of pain in his last illness in translating Greek 
epigrams into Latin. That he could be witty enough on occasion is 
abundantly shown by many an improvised stanza, of which the 
following is a good example: 
If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 
Here is a play on the double sense of the verb “to cry,” which rises 
up in judgment against the utterer of the knock-down axiom—* A man, 
sir, who would make a pun would pick a pocket.” Yet would it 
have been interesting to know what that typical Englishman of the 
eighteenth century thought meritorious in the way of epigram, as 
it would have brought out some traits of character which even the 
elaborate Boswell has overlooked ; but, as he left it unattempted, 
we need speculate no further, though we know that in his sesqui- 
pedalian and portentous way he pronounced Dr. Doddridge’s epigram 
on the words Dum vivimus, vivamus, to be the finest in the English 
language : 
** Live while you live,” the epicure will say, 
** And seize the pleasures of the passing day.” 
‘* Live while you live,” the hoary preacher cries, 
** And give to God each moment as it flies.” 
Lord, in my mind let both united be: 
I live in pleasure while I live to Thee. 
This is really excellent, and has the full flavour of the eighteenth 
century upon it. We can fancy the applause which would attend its 
recital, whilst the church bells were still crooning for the second 
service on a Sunday afternoon, at the lips, say, of Hannah More, in 
the house of Zachary Macaulay. It is short, neat, pretty, witty, 
mildly devout, and strongly moral. Things such as this have the 
merit of sun-pictures, and stand to the critically observant as _per- 
manent portraitures of the local mind of an epoch. Doddridge, by 
the perfect utterance of a class-sentiment, has succeeded in con- 
veying in six lines the cosy lambent metaphysics and devoutly 
respectable quietism under shelter of which the sturdy British citizen 
of that day walked for the most part bolstered by faith, and unper- 
turbed, the terrible journey from B. to B.—from birth to burial—that 
so probes and crucifies the men of larger heart who have to traverse it. 
Samuel Johnson, the colossus of Jourgeoiste, instinctively fixed atten- 
tion upon it as the finest thing in our tongue, which was the tongue of 
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Milton and Junius, of Shakespeare and Chatham. Is it not marvellous 
how characteristic small things make themselves! A hat blown off 
at a juncture may change the course of an empire, and so of the 
universe; and no philosopher can predicate what the Fates may do 
on the contingent tying of somebody’s shoestring. 

A Frenchman, no small critic too, thought fit to limit the length 
of an epigram to a distich: this is indeed an ingenious piece of 
preceptial madness, seeing that Martial, who stands to the French as 
model, has many of more than 30 lines, and one of 42—that upon the 
“Villa Faustini.” The Dutch poets, scorning to be taught by their 
enemies, have extended the epigram to a couple of pages, and 
this for stolid Lutherans, in huge trunk-hose, umbrella-hats, and 
copiously given to De Kuyper, or his equivalent, may be the precise 
length required to convey recognition of a happy idea into the 
cerebrum of your stout Hollander. You cannot expect that people 
who live in 


A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
(Samuel Butler's Remains, ii. 294), 


should be able to appreciate dry wit at all, or get it with brevity into 
their heads. Voltaire’s rendering of the Greek epigram, “On a 
Statue of Venus,” would puzzle them even to understand:— 


Oui, je me montrais toute nue 
Au dieu Mars, au bel Adonis, 

A Vulcain méme, et j’en rougis ; 
Mais Praxitéle, ou m’a-t-il vue ?! 


Voltaire appears to have penned this and a few others out of pique, 
because the French language was reproached with a deficiency in 
respect of brevity.—(“ Dict. Philosoph.” mot “ Epigramme.”) 

That “On Leander” has been done into Latin by Martial, and, 
after him, into almost every language under the sun. Voltaire’s 
version is as follows :— 

Léandre, conduit par l'amour, 
En nageant disait aux orages, 


‘* Laissez-moi gagner les rivages ; 
Ne me noyez qu’a mon retour.” ? 


Epigram must have been one of Voltaire’s earliest efforts, for he 





'I showed my form to godlike Mars, |* Leander swimming, led by love, 
tis true, Prayed thus to the storm-gods above, 
And naked quite to sweet Adonis’ view, | ‘*Let me but touch yon beach once 
To Vulcan, blushing; but, Praxiteles, more, 
To you I never gave a view with these. '§ Then drown me coming from its shore.” 
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is said to have written that on “ The Bell-ringers” at the age of 


ten :-— 
Persécuteurs du genre humain, 


Qui sonnez sans miséricorde, 

Que n’avez-vous au cou la corde 

Que vous tenez dans votre main ?! 

One of the finest epigrams that can be found in literature, ancient 

or modern, is attributed by Dodd (in “ The Epigrammatists,” p. 349) 
to Voltaire ; it runs thus :— 

Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre, 

Qui l’est, le fut, ou le doit étre. 
George Granville (Lord Lansdowne) translated it very indifferently 


thus:— 
Whoe’er thou art, thy lord and master see ; 


Thou wast my slave, thou art, or thou shalt be. 
This is very clumsy beside the French ; it was intended as an inscrip- 
tion for a statue of Cupid, and not to represent words spoken in 
person by the God of Love. It would run better thus:— 
Be who thou wilt, thy master see ; 
That is, or was, or is to be. 
The epigram has been attributed to Marshal Saxe, but whoever wrote 
it, it is purely Greek in conception and in execution, and it seems 
in the simplicity of its monosyllabic structure, and its triliteral words, 
to be renderable into every language under the sun, even the 
Chinese. I hardly believe it to be Voltaire’s. It is quite in the 
character of that scrap of Alexis, preserved by Athenzus, and trans- 
lated by Cumberland, where he describes Love as unrivalled in power 
—‘ The first great deity”—and asks, Where is he born of mortals 
But shall at some time bend the knee to Love ? 

“Le trop énergique Piron” wrote a great many pithy, ferine, and 
mordacious epigrams, and when his caustic raillery had excluded 
him from the chair in the Academy his bitterness knew no bounds ; 
he could never forgive the slight, so he recorded his wrath in these 


words :— 
Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien.? 


? Ye crew accursed, bell-ringing band, 
Would that around your throat abhorred 
A rope could yield that misericord 
That is denied us by your band. 


? Here Piron lies, a nothing say, 
Nothing, not even an R.A. 


But our Royal Academy of Painters is too narrow an institution to represent the 
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It is rather curious to see how epigrams have been borrowed 
from one language into another. Ben Jonson, for instance, wrote 
an epigram, or rather an epitaph, on Salathiel Parry, the play-acting 
chorister-boy of the Chapel Royal :— 


Years he numbered scarce ‘“sirteen, 
When Fates turned cruel, 

Yet three filled Zodiacs had been 
The stage’s jewel, 

And did act (what now we mourn) 
Old men so duly, 

As, sooth, the Parce thought him one, 
He played so truly. 


This evidently gave an idea to an anonymous French epigrammatist 
(“ Nouveau Recueil des Epig.” ii. ror) on the death of Molitre:— 


Ci-git sans nulle pompe vaine 

Le singe de la vie humaine, 

Qui n’aura jamais son égal ; 

De la mort comme de la vie 

Voulant étre le singe en une comédie, 
Pour trop bien réussir il lui réussit mal: 
Car la mort en étant ravie 

Trouva si belle la copie 

Quelle en fit un original. 


But perhaps for one that the French have borrowed from us we have 
taken a thousand from them. The famous quatrain of Swift’s, which 
most readers suppose to be original, is from the French of Scévole de 
Sainte-Marthe ; it is the following, and it certainly reads like a 
thorough-going piece of English,—and we may perceive in this the 
advantage of having a poet to translate a poet :— 

Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool; 


But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet. 


De Sainte-Marthe [1536-1650] (“ Encyclo. Po¢t.” p. 76) writes— 


Je confesse bien, comme vous, 
Que tous les poétes sont fous ; 
Mais, puisque poéte vous n’étes, 
Tous les fous ne sont pas poétes. 





French Academy at all adequately; and the Royal Society is too wide and too 
octogenarian in habit to serve the purpose either ; still, if preferred, as being the 
more like of the two, you might render it— 
Here Piron lies, a nothing ! Yes ! 
Not even yet an F.R.S, 
VOL. CCXLII. NO. 1766, R 
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Prior has given the same thing in a weaker version:— 


Yes, every poet is a fool, 

By demonstration Ned can show it; 

Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 

Prove every fool to be a poet. 
Swift comes out of this trial of wit the best versifier of the whole, 
for the Frenchman rhymes »’ées with fodtes,—the rhyme is iden- 
tical, and therefore not truly a rhyme at all; but his third line 
advances so much better towards the final point than Swift’s does, 
that in fairness he must be confessed to excel both in priority and 
superiority. 

It is not always that our borrowers make us lose the interest. 

Take for instance the following from Coquard (“Encyclo. Poét.” 


P- 237) :— 
MISERE DE Jos. 


Contre Job autrefois le démon révolté 

Lui ravit ses enfants, ses biens et sa santé; 

Mais pour mieux l’éprouver et déchirer son Ame, 

Savez-vous ce qu’il fit? Il lui laissa sa femme. 
This seems to be as hard upon marriage as you can well make it; 
almost as bitter as Marshal Saxe on the Seven Sacraments of the 
Romish Church (“ Booth’s Epig.” p. 195); he maintains there are 


only six :— 
For surely of the seven ’tis clear 


Marriage and penance are but one. 
But Coleridge has contrived to better the epigram in every way, 
though, unfortunately, he has not indicated the source whence 
he derived the original idea. I am not quite sure, however, that 
Coquard does not get the idea from Owen. There is something so 
chaotic in all books on epigrams, whether French, English, Latin, or 
other, that you can trace nothing, and follow up nothing; otherwise, 
to make a collection of all the good epigrams in literature, and to 
classify them through all their ramifications, setting all the imitations 
in juxtaposition with the originals, would form a most interesting, 
curious, and, I think, useful work. To watch an original piece of 
wit, born into the world by some true genius, and to see it pass 
through its various metempsychoses, being re-born, as it were, to a 
new life with each fresh translation into a new tongue, would be 
almost as curious as to watch a soul through all its successive 
incorporations in the Brahminical transmigrations. I take it, too, that 
it would prove no mean auxiliary to philology itself, for it would, as 
by a species of comparative mental anatomy hitherto unattempted, 
teach us how each nation incorporates and clothes in its own 
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fashion a new idea presented to it. There is, to a certain extent, no 
doubt a national mental idiosyncrasy, just as there is a national type, 
structural and physiognomical, of the body. “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin ;” by this we might see that one touch of 
dissimilarity keeps all nations separate. It is not the river or the 
chain of hills, nor lakes, nor seas, that dissociate the races of man- 
kind; the particles of their thought gyrate differently—attraction and 
repulsion are busy here unconsciously—and if a straw can show the 
tide’s drift, classified epigrams, for all that “they are a feeble folk,” 
nay, because they are so, might indicate the national polarisation. 
However, let us now revert to Coleridge’s rendering of Coquard into 
English :— 
Jox’s Luck. 

Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 

To try Job’s constancy and patience ; 

He took his honours, took his health, 

He took his children, took his wealth, 

His camels, horses, asses, cows, — 

And the sly devil did not take his spouse. 

But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 

And loves to disappoint the devil, 

Had predetermined to restore 

Twofold all Job had before, 

His children, camels, horses, cows: 

Shortsighted devil! not to take his spouse. 

Here the wit of the first stanza is redoubled in the second, and 
by a species of Italian subtlety reveals the metaphysician underlying 
the wit. The thing is perfect except the rhyme of the first couplet, 
and Coleridge is in style almost always faultless. As perfect success 
in phrasing is Ae characteristic of a great poet, so Coleridge has been 
most felicitously called “the poet’s poet”—though Mackintosh said 
it first of Spenser—he is supreme in style, and in this not even 
De Quincey equals him. 

Bland thinks that Madame de Staél is justified in saying that 
English literature is yet a stranger to what she terms “le langage 
serré,” that is to say, terse, definite, and graceful expression. This 
she affirms to be quite unknown to our prose. The treatment of the 
question would demand an entire paper. Rousseau has remarked 
that “what good taste has once approved, is for ever good.” A 
great writer is born with a style of his own; as he outgrows his 
minority, he comes naturally to it as to a grand inheritance ; he 
must not therefore fashion it to suit the taste prevailing in his own 
day, though this fallacy is constantly insisted on. He forfeits the future 
if he temporises with the present. On this theme Bland himself 

R2 
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glides into a sentence very excellent when he remarks that “ the 
author who aspires to after ages should take leave of the age in which 
he lives.” One of the felicities of Jean-Jacques is “ que les langues 
du Midi étaient filles de la joie, et les langues du Nord du besoin.” 
Out of all this it comes that the French can produce almost .a 
myriad of striking epigrams after the pattern of Martial, but very few 
of the Greek type. Each side has its ardent advocates. H. Nelson 
Coleridge, in the “ Quarterly Review” of January, 1865, is rapturous 
for the Greek and bitter on the stinging epigram ; whilst Malherbe, as 
above, or Racan, of whom the same story is sometimes told, and the 
whole French nation at their back, are acharnés for the opposite. Rapin 
reports that anoble Venetian, Andreas Mangerius by name, a person 
of great taste, had formed so rooted an antipathy to point as annually 
to sacrifice a copy of Martial to the manes of Catullus. It appears to 
me, however, that it would show higher discretion to abstain alto- 
gether from partisanship, to rejoice pleasantly in the 407 mot that a witty 
Frenchman hits off so happily, embellishing it as he does with the 
fittest measure and completest rhyme, and yet to remain fully alive to 
the select and pensive style of which the great masters of antiquity 
have left us such abundant and such choice examples. For after 
all disputation and judgment—followed with execution, if you will, by 
the carnifex—it rests a fact that Martial and a brain-lit cloud of 
Frenchmen are witty and of great price, whilst the Greeks cling to 
grace as naturally as willows to an English river side. 

Having tried to show that a don mot is little else than an epigram 
in the process of making, though it may never find a maker, it is 
well, before passing from the French to other epigrams, to relate now 
for the first time in print a witty and very characteristic saying 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s, when the Church of Rome made its famous 
reprisal on the English Parliament upon the passing of the “ Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill.” His Eminence was coming to London 
by railway from Hastings, having only one friend in the carriage with 
him nearly all the way up,—that friend a handsome Spaniard. ‘The 
Cardinal, elate with the é/at of his fulminating “ Pastoral,” was in the 
highest possible spirits, and in the most jubilant humour, and surpass- 
ing himself even in the donhomie and conviviality that usually charac- 
terised his conversation. As the train came slowly in over the roofs 
of London to deliver tickets, our portly prelate suddenly assumed 
an air of much consequence, and composing his countenance to a 
staid severity, that nothing but the malicious twinkle of his laughing 
eye belied, said in a deep and solemn tone: ‘‘ Here comes Papal 
Aggression.” Friends and foes would probably alike regret that this 
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so characteristic and rare specimen of humour in theology should 
perish for lack of a prothonotary. It is witty and epigrammatic, but 
better than that, it has humour. Wit may win many heads, and yet 
make enemies faster than it gains reputation ; but humour wins hearts, 
enters as a new and unknown guest, and quits them not, but is a life- 
long friend. The Cardinal spoke well. 

The Germans, as may be imagined, are not usually excellent in 
epigram. In the “ Outlandish Proverbs” selected by Mr. G. H., 
and published in 1640, No. 36 asserts that “a German’s wit is in his 
fingers.” Lessing, if he may be judged of fairly from the little book 
published in 1825, “ Fables and Epigrams, from the German of 
Lessing,” was not able to find a great many, and but few of those 
few have any merit, unless they happen to be translations. A fair 
one—and this Dodd calls “ admirable”—is that “On the Horse of 
Frederick William on the Bridge at Berlin ”— 


On me you gaze surprised, as though 
You doubted if I breathe or no ; 
Expectant half to see me stir: 
Enough—I only wait the spur. 
This is not half so good as what Roubillac said of the statue in West- 
minster Abbey: “ Hush! it vill speak presently’—(Smith’s “ Nolle- 
kens.”) The idea was no doubt suggested by some one or other of the 
many Greek epigrams on the Cow of Myron, which Gibbon says is 
celebrated by the false wit of 36 Greek epigrams. Here the sneer of 
Gibbon coincides with what we may call the jfine-gentleman theory of 
his day, which came into vogue by the foolish remark of Lord 
Chesterfield, to which passing allusion was made above. What 
Johannes Secundus, Anacreon, Fawkes, Ausonius, Paschasius, 
Wright, Lessing as above, and many more, have thought worthy of 
either imitation or translation may very well outweigh the negligent 
and haphazard censure of a Gibbon and a Chesterfield. 

Whilst somewhat disparaging the general quality of German 
epigrams, one by Wernicke (Dodd, p. 511) ought not to be passed 
over, for it is worthy of all commendation. It is translated in Hone’s 
“ ‘Table Book,” 1831, ii. 479, and runs as follows :-— 


ON MATERNAL LOVE. 


Ere yet her child has drawn its earliest breath, 

A mother’s love begins—it glows till death— 
Lives before life—with death dics not—but seems 
The very substance of immortal dreams. 


Jf the following version might be permitted to pass for a suffi- 
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ciently close rendering of the original, I should greatly prefer it as a 


poem :— 
The mother loves before the child is born ; 


She loves in night of death, as erst ere dawn ; 
A mother’s love through all our life beseems 
The very substance of immortal dreams. 


The thought thrown out by Wernicke is quite in the spirit of the 
Greek epigram at its culminating epoch. 

To exhibit the very odd shapes the epigram on Myron’s Cow 
takes, let this of Lessing’s show :— 


On A BATTLE PIECE. 


How fine the illusion! Bremartus breathed shorter 
When he saw it, fell prostrate, and roared out for quarter. 


Here is the same appreciation of a work of art set forth in hyper- 
bole. Bowles has been sadly taken to task by Byron and many 
others for his feebly poetical “sonnets,” which may be said to 
resemble the wine of Procter’s poesy, only with yet another glass of 
water added, Procter’s own being, as to strength, nearly as pure as if 
drawn direct from the purest font in Castaly. But whatever we may 
think of Bowles’s sonnets, we must allow that the following epigram 
attains with perfect success all that it aims at. It is “Ona Scene in 
France by De Loutherbourg,” and is headed— 


RoyaL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1807. 


Artist, I own thy genius; but the touch 

May be too restless, and the glare too much : 
And sure none ever saw a landscape shine, 
Basking in beams of such a sun as thine, 
But felt a fervid dew upon his phiz, 

And panting cried, O Lord, how hot it is! 


Coleridge translated one of Lessing’s epigrams, but as it runs to 
a dozen lines, it is too long to be inserted here. It was probably 
suggested by one in the “ Menagiana,” as shown by Dodd (p. 435), but 
that is of small consequence, as it comes to us through Lessing and 
Coleridge in much improved form. Menage was as learned as a 
German, and, unlike a Frenchman, spoilt almost everything that he 
touched. 

Scaliger thought that an epigram excelled when consisting of 
many smaller epigrams. If that were so, Pope’s “ Essay on Man” 
would constitute the wittiest epigram that ever was penned. But 
when he illustrates the doctrine with a punning example, of his own 
making, on a gouty patient, Lessing very properly says that this 
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epigram, which is to contain four, scarcely amounts to one, and 
concludes his remarks upon it with this choice sentence :— 

Its rapid solution is swelled out by each additional line like a swollen out 
bladder, which at last explodes, and produces wind alone. 

Certainly the elegance of the commentator and the wit of the 
epigrammatist are both quite upon a par, and both are strictly 
German. We quit them with the softly-whispered prayer, Long may 
they continue so—“ Heureux celui qui parle bien ou qui sait bien se 
taire”—(“ Le Noble,” p. 388.) 

The epitaph and the epigram are very much alike. Plato in his 
“Laws” (v. 529, Bohn’s Edition), defining the law for an epitaph, 
does so in words that would almost equally suit the epigram: 


And make not the upright tombstones greater than what may contain the 
praises of the deceased in not more than four heroic verses. 


In both epigram and epitaph the Italians are very successful, 
whether writing in their own language or in Latin. That was very 
bitter of Sannazarius, the celebrated Neapolitan, who wrote Latin as 
well as Catullus, on Pope Leo X.—(Dodd, 105) : 

Sacra sub extrema, si forte requiritis, hora 

Cur Leo non poterat sumere ; vendiderat. 


Why Leo died unshrived none need be told, 
For he long since the sacred things had sold. 


John Evelyn translated his epigram “On Venice.” I do not 
quote it, because it is not well done, and I cannot on the instant 
refer to Sannazarius himself. Evelyn only runs it out to six lines, so 
I suppose the Italian put it in four. What is the most remarkable 
about it is the price paid for it. The Venetian Senate is reported to 
have sent him the sum of £300 for these few verses. Louis du 
Bois, who edited the Vaux de Vire of Basselin in 1821, gives at 
page 28 a yet more noticeable instance of the remuneration of a 
poet for a well-timed song. He relates that when Collé wrote his 
“Chanson sur la prise de Fort-Mahon par Richelieu, le 20 juin 1756,” 
he received for 36 short lines a pension of 600 francs. As he lived 
27 years, he would have had at death 16,300 francs, that is to say, 
he ought to have received that sum at death if his pension were more 
regularly paid to him than were generally the pensions accorded to 
people in the glorious reign of the grand monarque. Contrast this 
with the price paid by Simmons to Milton for “ Paradise Lost ”— 
two sums of £10 during his lifetime, and a further sum of £8 to his 
daughter after his decease. The money price of poetry is in inverse 
ratio perhaps to the merit. But as this episode on the marketable. 
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ness of high brainwork may grow too long, let us terminate it with 
a gentle benediction, “God bless the publishers and a discerning 
public !” 

There is an odd epitaph by Stroza on John Picus of Mirandola 
in St. Mark’s at Florence: 

Johannes jacet hic Mirandola; cztera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes. 
Dodd says, “ This celebrated epitaph can only be translated into 
prose,” but I see no law in usage nor in the statute-book forbidding 
to turn it thus into verse : 
Here lies Mirandola. What would you more, friend, please? 
Ask Tagus, Ganges, or perhaps th’ Antipodes. 
The epitaph by John Peter Bellori on Nicholas Poussin is very 
pleasing—( Dodd, p. 161): 
Forbear to weep where Poussin’s ashes lie ; 
Who taught to live himself can never die ! 
Though silent here, from whence no language breaks, 
Yet in his works he lives, and eloquently speaks. 

We are told this is translated by C. The rhyme of the closing 
couplet is not admirable. The idea, however, which is Bellori’s, 
some critics would condemn as a conceit. I think Nelson Coleridge 
would, unless he found it in a Greek epigram ; but in truth, if such 
things are not forced too far, and if they are managed with taste, 
they are very beautiful. A reader who wishes enjoyment will do 
well to divest himself of all theory, and to lend a willing ear to 
every true chord struck on the harp of a poet. Few will do this, and 
consequently much bad poetry gets a good name amongst us, and 
good poets, who never write by theory, die out unknown, and the 
echo of reputation only reaches to their name some 50 years after 
the sacristan has written it down in the burial entry. 

If such things be bad, nearly all Petrarch’s sonnets must be 
rejected, for they abound in concetfi of the sort, and they are 
beautiful, though old Montaigne had a fling at them from his high- 
perched dovecot-tower in quaint Périgord. Have not witty French- 
men revenged themselves by making a fé/é on the very principle 
condemned by Monseigneur, which has attained a world-wide cele- 
brity, and been called—risum teneatis—“ de Périgord” ? 

Bellori’s epigram is one of a myriad set going by Praxiteles’ 
statue of Niobe, on which a Greek author unknown, as quoted by 
Jacobs (iv. 181), wrote the following :— 


To stone the Gods had changed her—but in vain: 
The sculptor’s art has made her breathe again, 
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The wits of England, in the last generation, perpetrated no fewer 
than 200 epigrams on Chantrey’s woodcocks, a brace of which he shot 
and then cut in marble, and thereby, according to these gentlemen, 
rendered them immortal. The woodcocks, could they have been asked, 
might have thought the death sanguinary, and the immortality hard 
as well as doubtful. 

Epigrams, to a certain extent, take a tincture from nationalities 
and their place of birth. As Fuller oddly asserts that the paper of his 
day resembled the nation where it was made,—“ the Venetian being 
neat, subtle, and courtlike ; the French, light, slight, and slender ; 
and the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking up the ink with 
the spunginess thereof,” this supposition must have been uppermost 
in the mind when the following epigram was penned— 


ON THE EPIGRAMS OF NATIONS. 


Germans love beer, their throat than wit is wetter, 

The Frenchmen fence, and with sharp point must speak, 
Th’ English are good, and your Italians better, 

But best at epigram ’s the ancient Greek. 


Cumberland, in his “Observer,” has shown how much Ben Jonson 
stole from the Greek anthology, even to that so celebrated gem, “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.” But then Shakespeare stole from every- 
body, though he would have us to believe that he found “sermons in 
stones and good in everything.” It is instructive, amidst the modern 
preachment about originality, to find that the greatest thief of all is also 
the greatest poet. Honesty reckons for as little in literature as it 
does in the world. And the poet stands no less indebted to Mercury 
than to Apollo. The community of letters is not so much a republic 
as acommunistic society where ali belongs to everybody. A thought 
once uttered belongs to any one who knows how to re-employ it well, 
and your critic, eternally crying “Stop thief” to every man so doing, 
arrests invention and checks the young thought that would have been 
immediately generated by the old one. Emerson says, capitally, that 
“a ship is a quotation from all forests.” Fancy labelling each plank 
after the country it was grown in! 

To insist much on originality is to show an abundant lack of it. 
The doctrine is like the vine, and strikes root deepest in barren ground. 
The subtlest thinker will be the readiest to say, that it is a great bar 
to improvement if a new writer is to be warned off every beautiful 
thought because somebody else had used something like it before him. 
If thoughts of beauty were touched and retouched by every succes- 
sive hand that felt the impulse, I believe that the cultivated languages 
of the world would be infinitely richer in phrases of splendid, subtle 
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and pathetic utterance than now they are. Burns, for instance, never 
wrote anything so fine as the scraps of the old songs to which he 
fitted fresh words, and Beethoven envied the melodies of the Scotch 
songs, as deep, pure music, that could not be reached at pleasure by 
even the highest genius backed by the highest science. The reason is 
that these notes and these words, as they come to stand out at last, 
were not written by anyone ; they were touched here a little and there 
a little by the magical craft of each genius that ever sang them, while 
the soul was hot within him or her, and whilst the wave rhythm of the 
harp was pulsing on the air and ear. Neither Burns nor Basselin 
could imitate it. It has taken all the lucky instants of more than 
goo years to make it, with no fool to spoil it by shouting, in the 
midst, “ Haro! that’s mine!” 

Now, to drop from this, more to the matter in hand and touching 
epigrams. It would be excellent if good poets would make it a 
business to render epigrams from all foreign languages into their own, 
availing themselves of every prior translation, and taking without 
compunction every good phrase they find, ard embodying it in the 
new version. If they can put a word better, put it. The ignorant 
may think this easy or not worth the doing, but let them learn that 
none who is other than a true poet born can attain any success at all 
in it. I yield to none in respect for Cowper’s English, but if he 
translate from the Anthology, from Owen, the bright Welshman, or 
Vinny Bourne, the Westminster usher, and you can better a single 
word, a phrase, or the run of a sentence, let no respect for the bard 
of Olney hold you back. The divine English tongue puts Shake- 
speare himself down, and he who can find one right word does better, 
by placing it in position due, than he who falls on his knee before 
the authority of a name, even though the name be towering and 
monumental as that of the praise-bespattered swan of fluent Avon. 

This paper on Epigrams has grown under the hand, and the dif- 
ficulty has been much greater to make it as short as it is, than it would 
have been to make it ten times longer. In giving hints as to what 
the Greeks achieved, with specimens of what the French have done, 
some renderings from the Medizval Latinists, and a few Italian ex- 
amples and German, I am left with no room at all for epigrams of 
English growth—and they swarm. Weare at the end of our paper, and 
have but begun our theme. 

Those who wish to manufacture epigrams need only take a col- 
lection of dons mots, and turn them, for an epigram is but a don mot 
packed in a distich; and an epitaph is, or ought to be, a mortuary 
epigram. Let us close with a couple ; the one “On Ronsard ” is by 
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Pythzus, in Latin. I think the rendering is better than the original, 
which may be found in Hakewill’s “ Apology,” iii. p. 293 :— 

Greatest of poets ! that old time or new, 

Or coming time to France shall ever bring ; 

The rites we chant are less than Ronsard’s due, 

Fit words, great ghost ! ’twould need thyself to sing. 


The Latin epitaph “ On Petrarch,” at Arqua, in Italy, is given in 
the note below. Here, also, the translation has, in the close, some 
advantage over the original. (Hakewill, iii. p. 292) :— 

Stretched beneath this frigid stone 

Lie Francis Petrarch’s flesh and bone. 
Virgin Mother ! guard the goal : 

Son of Virgin! save his soul ; 

Lead him—bard of bards—on high, 
Through Heaven’s thronging company, — 
Men like Petrarch never die.' 

Here the curtain drops, and the epitaph of so great an Italian 
master-singer appropriately closes in our little pageant. Very beau- 
tiful indeed are the words of Arstne Houssaie (p. 167) : “ Les plus 
grandes renommées finissent par une épitaphe.” Mans life begins 
with a sharp cry, and rounds it to an epitaphial tear. 


CHARLES A. WARD. 
? Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit ossa Petrarche, 


Suscipi, Virgo parens, animam, Sate virgine, parce, 
Fessaque jam terriscceli requiescat in arce. 
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TABLE TALK. 


COUPLE of centuries can scarcely be reckoned a long lease of 
life for a public monument. Very little more than that time, 
however, has been accorded Temple Bar, which, shaken from without 
and prematurely decrepid, has now ceased to exist. It is fitting that 
its disappearance should be chronicled in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
since, in spite of the obloquy of late cast upon it by those who saw in 
it nothing but an obstruction to traffic, it was neither without dignity 
nor historical interest. According to trustworthy testimony, including 
that of the Gentleman's (November 1767), it was erected in 1670. 
It is, accordingly, older than St. Paul’s, a fact I commend to the 
notice of those who dispute its right to consideration. I will not 
puzzle these contemners of poor old Temple Bar by asking them what 
age may be supposed to confer distinction. If what has been held 
of man, that he lives longest who sees most, is true of stone also, 
Temple Bar might advance a claim to absolute antiquity, since the 
strongest torrent of life the world has seen has rolled for two centuries 
through its arches. Like St. Paul’s, too, Temple Bar stands upon 
the site of an earlier erection, which owed its destruction to the 
effects of the fire of London. Through the earlier building Queen 
Elizabeth passed in state to return thanks for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. The scene on this occasion is described by Stowe 
in his “Annales.” Sir Christopher Wren’s structure witnessed the 
passage of Queen Anne on a like errand on the occasion of the 
victories of the Duke of Marlborough. It is, of course, in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of the heads of the conspirators in the Rye 
House Plot, the Jacobite Rebellion, and other kindred movements 
that Temple Bar is best remembered. In spite of the shock that had 
been administered to its foundation by the excavations for the Law 
Courts, the old Bar was not removed without extreme difficulty. It 
might indeed have said with Adam in “ As You Like It,” 
Though T look old, yet I am strong and lusty. 
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Architecturally it was well proportioned, though wanting, of course, in 
elevation. A spot facing the river, on the Thames Embankment, has 
been talked of for it, and seems as likely as any other. It is to be 
hoped, however, that some new statues will be obtained in place of 
the thoroughly contemptible works of Bushnell which formerly dis- 
graced the edifice. These were mere mason’s work. Some slight 
widening of the Strand at the point at which Temple Bar stood is, it 
is satisfactory to know, in contemplation. If the entire south side of 
the Strand could be carried back, it would have the double advantage 
of affording a view of the new Law Courts, which the foot passenger 
under existing conditions will never be able to obtain, and of pre- 
venting the removal of the two churches in the Strand which now 
oppose a most formidable obstruction to traffic. That these churches 
will have to go is, I fear, inevitable. Commerce will then have 
things its own way, and the Strand, having lost all that is characteristic 
in its physiognomy, will be as convenient and as handsome as Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


LONDON M.D., who is a vegetarian, has been writing to the 
4 papers to say that he knows many persons who keep them- 
selves strong and well upon sixpence a day. “I have myself,” 
he says, “lived and maintained my full weight and power to work 
on threepence a day, and have no doubt at all that I could live very 
well on a penny a day.” If he can do this in the winter, when there 
are no lettuces, how very small must his expenditure be in the 
summer! ‘The philosopher who kept his horse upon a straw a day, 
and would no doubt have made a most “rampagious and spirited ” 
animal of him if he hadn’t suddenly dropped down dead, fades into 
insignificance beside this member of the Faculty. There is, indeed, 
a certain American recipe for living on a penny a day—-but with a flaw 
init. “ Buy a large apple,” it says, “‘ and in the morning, when you eat 
it, drink a quart of water ; then it will swell. In the afternoon” (here 
is the flaw) “dine with a friend.” Either the doctor dines with a 
friend (in which case he must eat for three people), or he must be a 
mad doctor. 


HILE Pope Pius the Ninth has lingered on from day to day 

as though death could find no portion of the dilapidated 

frame on which to fix a grasp firm enough to remove him, his great 
antagonist has slipped quickly and quietly out of being. No living 
monarch has known a career so diversified as Victor Emmanuel, and 
none has played more cleverly or with more success such cards 
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as were dealt him by Fortune. Absolutely marvellous appears the 
manner in which he has steered his course through the troubled 
waters around him. With Austria, at the outset of his career, 
dominant over the major portion of what at the time of his death 
constituted his kingdom, with France covetous of his territory, 
with the Pope banning him in consistory, and the “ Reds” plotting 
against him in camera, he has built up a kingdom and died in his 
bed. This is not the place in which to dwell upon his career. It 
is curious that his death should have followed so closely upon that 
of his tried soldier Della Marmora, and still more curious that it 
should have taken place on the same day on which, five years ago, his 
friend and ally Louis Napoleon also “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” 
Not the least gratifying adjunct to a royal name is the title the 
Italians bestowed upon him of “ Il Ré Galantuomo.” His motto 
through life appears to have been that of Hotspur, with whom, as 
seen in Shakespeare, he seems to have had muchin common. ‘Out 
of this nettle danger we pluck this flower safety.” 


HE doings of the famous “ Long Firm” have been quite thrown 

into the shade by those recently brought to light of a very 

Short one, namely, Messrs. Helmsley and Tunstall, of Harwich, 
general dealers. ‘The senior partner is aged 16, the junior 14, and 
their transactions, though very various, seem only to have been 
carried on for a few months. The chief portion of their stock-in- 
trade was kept between the joists and the roof of the next house—a 
novel and inexpensive system of warehousing which, however, was 
only a slight example of their extraordinary business talents. As 
bookkeepers they would have been a credit to any establishment, 
and into this branch of commerce they threw a touch of romance, 
such as, unhappily, is but too rare in mercantile transactions. On the 
title page of their ledger, or day-book, was inscribed, by a pleasant 
touch of fancy, the following title, which indicated their occupation 
“ United Order of Outlaws;” while every page had such a veracious 
account of their proceedings as would have satisfied the strictest 
accountant. For instance, “ What and how I have stolen money,” 
was followed by a long list of coins acquired in that particular way of 
business; and what is very curious, and seems to indicate either a sense 
of humour, or a habit of acquisition which did not shrink from 
gratifying itself, even in the smallest matter, from any morbid notions 
of sentiment, the first item entered was, “One penny stolen from 
mother.” Then follows, “ What I have stolen out of shops,” “ What I 
have stolen from persons and places,” &c. &c., the whole containing 
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the most practical statements with a aivefé and (almost) an innocence 
that would have done credit to the records of an amateur Charity 
Organisation Society. Nor was the future neglected by the two 
partners. In another day-book, or what one may venture to call, 
perhaps, a To-morrow book, there were memoranda, “ What I have 
to steal,” “What I have to take from tills,” &c. &c., and also one 
very singular item, ‘ What I have to write for,” under which are the 
names of the required articles, including “ medicines,” “ cosmetics,” 
a “volume of poetry,” and “a cure for the nerves.” In the first 
ledger there is also “ What Tunstall has got by housebreaking,” which 
would seem to indicate that the junior partner took that branch of 
business entirely upon his own shoulders. They dealt in wet goods 
as well as dry, for among the stock found on their (neighbour’s) pre- 
mises was a barrel of ale “stolen from an hotel door.” Messrs. 
Helmsley and Tunstall are at present in difficulties, their property 
being, as it were, in sequestration at the hands of the police ; but I 
do hope that so strange an example of youthful assiduity, acquisitive- 
ness, and habits of business, joined to a turn for romance (which 
will be something new to him), will not escape the biographical 
attentions of Mr. Smiles. If these young persons are not “ self-made 


men,” they certainly bade fair to become so, while, as it is, they are 
conspicuous examples of Self-Help. 


HE flutter that has been caused among Transmontane archzo- 
logists by the reputed discovery of the old Apulian city of 
Sipontum, will soon extend to this country, should the news prove 
‘true. It may well indeed console the lovers of ancient art for the 
delay in those explorations of the bed of the Tiber which were to 
follow the achievement of Italian unity. According to the state- 
ments which reach England, a temple of Diana and a colonnade about 
sixty-five feet long have been revealed. Sipontum, which is mentioned 
by Strabo and Silius Italicus, and frequently by Livy, stood in what 
is now called the Gulf of Manfredonia on the Adriatic, immediately 
below the promontory of Gargantum. Its abandonment was due to 
a depression of the soil, resulting from volcanic action. The build- 
ings now discovered are said to be not less than twenty feet below 
the level of the surrounding plain, a portion of the existing town of 
Manfredonia being built upon the older city. Such remains as can 
be removed have been carried to Naples, and diligent explorations 
have, it is said, been ordered by the Italian Government. If what is 
now stated is correct, a new field is opened out to the English tra- 
veller. Mr. Cook will doubtless keep his eyes open. 
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HAVE heard much surprise expressed at the appearance of the 

following recent advertisement in a weekly newspaper :—“ Large 
house and garden in the country ; rent free to respectable family who 
will entertain the proprietor for about a month yearly.” People 
seem to think that this is a magnificent offer; but, as a matter of fact, 
it is only a very sensible one. How many folks do I know to whom 
their “ large house in the country” is an intolerable nuisance as well, 
of course, as being very expensive. If they are not sporting folks 
they only use it for a few weeks, and rather as a matter of duty than 
pleasure. They must show themselves in “ the neighbourhood ” and 
“keep the old house up,” but the days (after the first week) are very 
long which they spend there. What, then, can be nicer and more 
economical than to get “a respectable family” to occupy it for them, 
keep the rooms warmed, and the beds aired, and to entertain them 
when they have the fancy to visit it? My only fear is that the 
respectable family will generally be found disinclined to put up with 
their “proprietor” for so much as a month. As a matter of curiosity 
I should like to know how many answers the advertiser in question 
has received, and especially how he gets on with the tenant selected. 


T is no doubt a fine stroke of humour that the Hindoos are 
meditating in sending out their missionaries to Australia; we 

can hardly think that “the miserable and degraded state of their 
Christian fellow-subjects” in that region (caused by drink) should 
have called forth this enterprise, but for the spur of satire—the desire 
“to do as they had been done by” as to proselytising; and yet the 
idea is not original. Years ago, in London, a society purporting to 
be composed of members of the Lower Orders was started under 
the most intellectual auspices “for the improvement of the Upper 
Classes.” “ Visiting the poor” is often very much like the same barren 
ceremony among the rich; their fashionable patronesses leave, not 
indeed a card, but a tract, “ First Steps in Sin ; or, The Half-pint of 
Porter,” This visiting, under the guidance of the “ Upper Classes 
Improvement Society,” was thus returned. Mrs. Starch, of Washing 
House Court, was supplied with a tract on the other side of the 
question—“ Too Late; or, The Small Hours”—to leave on the 
Hon. Mrs. Fineairs, of Vanity Square, “with kindest wishes for her 
social amendment.” The society collapsed for want of funds, and 
their idea, not being copyright, has been obviously adopted by the 


Hindoos. 
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